




























THE THEATRE. 


“ TTA Unrate Pa 


The Censorship of Plays. 





'O reach the origin of that dramatic Censorship which 
remains to-day as one of the few surviving remnants 
of governmental interference with the freedom of 
speech, we have to go far back into the history of the 
English stage. As early as 1527 the author of a moral 
interlude, performed at Gray’s Inn, had been impri- 
soned by order of Henry VIII., who felt himself aggrieved at the 
tone of the play; and the spirit which inspired this action on 
the part of the bluff King often enough became manifest during 
that brilliant period of intellectual activity which followed so close 
upon the rise of the secular drama. Early in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and just before the establishment of permanent play-houses in the 
suburbs of London, the Master of the Revels, who was already the 
official regulator of all matters pertaining to public pageants and 
masques, was further charged with the task of examining all 
comedies, tragedies, interludes, and stage-plays, with power to allow 
or to reject them as in his wisdom he might consider fit. But for 
a good many years after this the relations existing between the 
theatre and its overseer were ill-defined and subject to continual 
variation. Sometimes the actors might enjoy aperiod of comparative 
freedom ; sometimes the Council, on the occasion. of an outbreak 
of the plague, or. an accident during a Sunday performance, would 
return to the charge with ever-increasing severity, and either shut 
up the theatres altogether for a time, or place them under the 
strictest supervision. 
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In 1622 Sir John Ashley was appointed Master of the Revels, and 
the scope of his authority was duly set forth in the patent granted 
to him, in which he was invested with very arbitrary powers. It 
was there definitely stated that “every player and players, with the 
play-makers, either belonging to any nobleman, or otherwise, bearing 
the name or names of (or) using the facultie of play-makers or 
players of comedies, tragedies, interludes, or what other showes 
soever,” should “present and recite” every play which they intended 
to perform, “ before our said servant, or his sufficient deputie,” who 
should have the fullest authority “to order and reforme, authorise 
and put downe,” at the sole dictates of his individual will; disobedi- 
ence in regard to his enactments rendering the offender liable to 
punishment by imprisonment and fine. 

Only a few years after the granting of this patent, the Master of 
the Revels let slip a splendid opportunity of exercising his powers. 
The occasion was the production of Middleton’s famous Aristophanic 
satire, “ A Game at Chess,” which, boldly dealing with some of the 
vexed political and religious problems of the day in a manner 
which commended it to a large body of the English people, became 
amazingly popular, and ran for the unprecedented period of nine 
performances. Complaint was then made to the Privy Council by 
the Spanish Ambassador on account of the treatment dealt out in 
the play tothe King of Spain and to the Spanish faction generally. 
The Council interfered ; the performances were prohibited ; the 
players taken into custody and sharply reproved; while the Master, 
Sir Henry Herbert, was reprimanded for having permitted a play of 
such a nature to be put upon the boards. The piece itself filled the 
coffers of the management, but the unfortunate author paid by 
imprisonment for his unique success. 

After the Restoration a change took place in the methods of 
dramatic Censorship. Patents being granted by the King to 
Killigrew and Davenant for the establishment of authorised com- 
panies, these two managers, relying upon Royal support, imme- 
diately entered upon a sharp struggle with Sir H. Herbert, who 
now endeavoured to recover his authority, which had, of course, 
become a dead letter during the Civil War. Killigrew and Dave- 
nant vigorously resistedj this attempt, and much bickering followed. 
However, the upshot of the matter was that the powers of the 
Master of the Revels, as such, lapsed, and a certain duty and res- 
ponsibility in the matter of play-licensing henceforth became 
attached to the office of Lord Chamberlain. 
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The stage, however, did not accept this new master in a very 
gracious spirit, and indeed treated both him and his authority with 
so much contempt that William III. found it needful to come to the 
rescue with a Royal Proclamation. This appears to have mended 
matters to some extent, and to have made authors and managers 
on the whole rather more circumspect. But the often meaningless, 
and sometimes absolutely foolish, interference of the Lord Chamber- 
jain—interference which generally arose from mere personal spite or 
crotchet—continued to produce no small amount of friction and 
unpleasantness, nevertheless. An instance of this may be found in 
the case of Gay’s unacted opera, “ Polly,” by which the author had 
intended to follow up the extraordinarily successful “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” .Gay, after having been kept waiting some days for the 
official decision, was at length curtly informed that his piece “ was 
not allowed to be acted, but commanded to be suppressed ;” and as 
he himself puts it, no reasons were assigned for the action, nor “ was 
any charge majle against” him “of having given any particular 
offence.” In spite of every effort made by the poet and his friends: 
poor “ Polly ” was shelved, although it is impossible to understand 
upon what ground objection could be taken to it by the official who 
had licensed its predecessor. 

But all this while, it must be remembered, the functions of Censor - 
had been exercised in right of custom, or patent, only. Shortly after 
the occurrence of the just-mentioned fiasco, they were duly assured 
and defined by Parliamentary enactment. This was done by the 
famous licensing Act of 1737. It happened that Henry Fielding, in 
his two plays “ Pasquin,” and the “ Historical Register,’ had most 
unmercifully ridiculed Sir Robert Walpole, who was filled with anger 
and alarm. Directly afterwards, the minister received the manu 
script of a play called “The Golden Rump,” which was then in 
preparation for the stage, and which teemed with ribaldry and 
political abuse. This stung Walpole into action. Sometime pre- 
viously a bill had been before the House of Lords, which aimed at 
restraining the number of play-houses in London, and at interfering 
in sundry ways with the dramatic profession. This Bill, had, 
however, been allowed temporarily to drop. Walpole now took up 
the measure, and re-introduced the Bill with an additional clause. 
which widened its scope, by legally establishing the position of Lord 
Chamberlain as the Censor of stage-plays. Henceforth, no play 
could be performed “ unless a true copy thereof were sent to the 
Lord Chamberlain of the King’s household, for the time being 
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fourteen days, at least, before the acting, representing, or performing 
thereof ;” any person found guilty of representing a prohibited play 
being made liable to a fine of £50. 

It is to the lasting honour of Lord Chesterfield, that he had the good 
sense and courage to oppose the passing of this Act. In the debate 
upon the measure in the House of Lords, he spoke out with a 
clearness and decision which are beyond all praise, showing how 
unjust such a law must prove to be, what a loophole it would leave 
to various kinds of abuse, and with what inconveniences and dangers 
its working would inevitably be surrounded. “The Stage and the 
Press,” he said, in language which still has significance, “ are two of 
our out-sentries ; if we remove them, if we hoodwink them, if we 
throw them in fetters, the enemy may surprise us. Therefore, I 
must look on the Bill before us as a step towards introducing arbitrary 
power into this Kingdom. If poets and players are to be restrained | 
let them be restrained as other subjects are, by the known laws of 
the country; if they offend, let them be tried as every Englishman 
ought to be, by God and their country. Do not let us subject: them 
to the arbitary will and pleasure of any one man. . . . A power 
lodged in the hands of one single man to judge and determine without 
any limitation, without any control or appeal, is a sort of power un- 
known to our laws, inconsistent with our constitution. . . . We 
ought not to invest any such power in his Majesty’s Chamberlain.” 

These were bold and sensible utterances, but they were doomed to 
prove of no effect. The voice of Parliament was against Chester- 
field, and, in spite of his arguments and eloquence, the Bill passed 
into law. Almost immediately afterwards, Brooke’s ‘“Gustava 
Vasa,” and Thomson’s “ Edward and Eleanor,” were prohibited on 
political grounds, though even such a Tory as Johnson declared that 
it was “hard to discover why either play should have been 
obstructed.” (Life of Thomson.) 

It would be impossible here to follow in detail the consequences 
of this ill-advised Act, or catalogue the numerous instances, whereof 
the record is preserved, in which bigotry, short-sightedness, party- 
feelings, or personal prejudices, have made the Censor’s power an 
instrument to their ends. One or two cases must suffice as 
samples. 

When Colman became deputy-licenser, he furnished a striking 
verification of the aphorism that none are so severe on the faults of 
others as those whvu have been to blame in the same way themselves. 
His keen moral scent enabled him to detect impropriety in such 
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sentences as—“ Why he plays on the fiddle like an angel,” 
in “Black-eyed Susan,” and “ Heaven bless you,” in Douglas 
Jerrold’s “Rent Day.” But the most famous example of 
his peculiar officiousness was his treatment of Sir Martin A. Shee’s 
“ Alasco,” a tragedy which he so mauled and disfigured that the 
author, in a fit of indignation, withdrew it entirely from the stage, 
and published it with a long and somewhat violent preface, and a 
complete text containing, italicized, every phrase or word to which 
the Censor had objected. Colman’s hypercritical astuteness was 
thus made apparent, and the public was allowed to form its own 
judgment of a man who could stigmatize, as unfit for public recital, 
such sentences as— 

“ Fight and be free !” 

“No, no, whate’er the colour of his creed, 

The man of honour’s orthodox.” 

and— 

“ With all a soldier’s prejudice to priests ;” 
togethsr with many others of an equally harmless character. 

Mr. Larpent’s treatment of Theodore Hook’s “ Killing no Murder,” 
is another flagrant case in point. Larpent, the then Reader, belonged 
tu the Methodists, and as Hook’s farce contained a scene ridiculing 
that sect, he withheld his sanction for its performance. Hook was 
equal to the occasion. He excised the offending passages, and 
inserted others, in which great fun was made at the Reader's 
expense. As the play now contained no available ground for con- 
tinued obstruction, Larpent was forced to allow it to be represented, 
thus placing himself in the pillory. In this way, the author had his 
revenge, and more than his revenge, for the dispute furnished a 
telling advertisement for the piece by which it had been 
occasioned. 

Quite in keeping with the spirit thus exemplified, was the 
behaviour of the Licenser some years ago, when Mr. Robert 
Buchanan laid before him the dramatized version of his novel “God 
and the Man.” Mr. Buchanan entered a powerful and eloquent 
protest at the time against the system of meddlesome interference of 
which his case was only an instance; but the matter is of such 
recent occurrence that it demands no more than a passing reference 
here. 

And now, after glancing back over the pages of history, is it not 
worth while to ask whether the time has not come for the dramatic 
Censorship to take its place in the limbo of outworn institutions ? 
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With the official examination of plays still a present and active 
reality, the drama labours under disadvantages which no longer 
beset any of the sister arts. The painter and the sculptor may choose 
their own subjects, and treat them as they see most fit ; the author— 
though he, too, is threatened by the pruriency of these recent days— 
yet claims his right to utter his thoughts without asking any man’s 
permission, or being subject to the sic volo or nolo of any state- 
subsidized caprice. Art and literature are governed only by the 
public opinion to which they appeal, and are left at the mercy of no 
irresponsible monitor, of whose judgment there is no guarantee, and 
whose mind may or may not be swayed by a multitude of con- 
siderations totally foreign to any question of thu public safety, over 
which he is paid to watch. Upon what ground of justice, or even of 
expediency, is the drama singled out for special treatment and 
hampered by particular restraints ? England is the country of free 
speech and a free Press ; why is it not the country of a free drama 
also? We boast of the liberties which we enjoy, and contrast our 
own condition with that of the tongue-tied and conscience-bound 
inhabitants of many other lands. But why should we still feel 
shamed by the recollection that we, too, in one of the largest and 
most important branches of intellectual activity, have still to acquire 
that freedom which elsewhere has been won for us at such 
enormous cost ? 

Something might perhaps be urged in favour of the present con- 
dition of things if the existence of the dramatic Censor was any 
genuine guarantee of the character of the plays which receive his 
imprimatur; though I for one should still hold that whatever 
advantage might thus accrue was far too dearly purchased at the 
price. But asa matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind—as every 
playgoer must know perfectly well. The Censorship has proved 
itself powerless to guard from outrage the finely-strung sensitive- 
ness of the British matron, or to insure Mrs. Grundy’s feelings 
against occasional shock. But though it cannot do this, it can and 
does hand over both playwright and manager to the mercy of a 
despotism which is fatal to the highest and best interests of 
dramatic art. It is not in the nature of things that a power like 
that placed in the hands of the Censor should ever be wielded 
without abuse. Autocratic authority is necessarily synonymous with 
tyranny, whether the autocrat himself be wise or foolish, good or 
bad. Under the best conditions, the existing system leaves a wide 
field open for the disastrous play of that personal bias from which 
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not even the most enlightened are entirely free; while we have no 
conceivable warrant that at any future time, under conditions 
which are not the best, it may not prove, in the hands of some 
bigoted zealot, a powerful engine for the stamping out of that 
virility which is beginning to make itself apparent in the literature 
of our stage. 

But fighting the arguments by which the Censorship is still 
defended is like fighting, not “extinct Satans,” but Satans who, 
having once been dead, have come to life again. They are one 
and all old foes, with old and strangely familiar faces. We have 
metthem again and again on other occasions—they have ever been 
to the front, ranged on the side of darkness, wherever a battle has 
been fought round the cardinal principles of the freedom of con- 
science and speech. Beaten as they have been from almost every 
entrenchment, it now remains to be seen how long they will be 
able to hold out in this, one of the last of their retreats. But it 
seems to me quite time that an effort should be made to put the 
drama on an equal footing with literature and art by freeing it from 
those leadings strings which are an anachronism and a disgrace. 
Our stage literature must remain handicapped so long as we are 
content to tolerate what Mr. Buchanan has so well called “a special 
providence salaried by the State,” nor will it ever take its proper 
place or exercise its fullest influence until the official Censorship 
has been replaced by the truer Censorship of public opinion and a 
free Press. 





WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 
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Such is Fame ! 


= tHE troubadour sang on the Castle wall, 
Heigh-ho, the troubadour’s young ; 
Whatever the song that his lute let fall, 


Heigh-ho, the troubadour’s young ! 
To win a smile from maiden sweet, 
To sing of love at my lady’s feet, 
To gain the favour of stately dame— 
Such, when the troubadour’s young, is Fame ! 
Heigh-ho, high and low, 
Sooner or later the shadows fall, 
The story is done, 
And the glory won, 
And the green earth covers us, one and all! 





There passed one out at the Castle gate, 
Heigh-ho, the troubadour’s old ! 
His heart was heavy with long years’ weight, 
He once had been comely, too, and straight— 
Heigh-ho, the troubadour’s old ! 
His eyes looked up at the Castle wall, 
He heard the laughter, the praise and all ; 
To live, forgotten, both song and name, 
Such, when the troubadour’s old, is Fame! 
Heigh-ho, high and low, 
Sooner or later the shadows fall, 
The story is done, 
And the glory won, 
And the green earth covers us, one and all?! 


The young sang on in the waning light, 
Heigh-ho, the world is a play! 

The old passed out to the silent night— 

Crept with his memories out of sight— 
Heigh-ho, the world is a play! 
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And he sat alone in his garret dim, 
Where nobody troubled or thought of him, 
And he prayed it had only been his to die 
Ere the laurels faded and Fame went by ! 
Heigh-ho, high and low, 
Sooner or later the shadows fall, 
The story is done, 
And the glory won, 
And the green earth covers us, one and all! 
CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


SSS 


Robertsoniana. 





HE author of “ Caste ” and of several very successful drames 
de société, as one may call them, rather than comedies, with_ 
out violence toa language which has given us many of both 
dramatic species, came of an old theatrical race, Indeed 
it has been told, figuratively, I suppose, of Thomas 
William Shafto Robertson, or Tom Robertson as more 

generally called, that he was born ina theatre. Be this as it may—and 

so many are the purely apocryphal tales told us about members of the 
histrionic band, that I pause ere committing myself inadvertently to 

the least increase of their number—it is undoubtedly true that T. W. 

Robertson was born into the mimic world, which is so frequently 

spoken of as “the profession,” his parents being players born and 

bred, and his ancestry, paternal and maternal, as far back as he could 
trace either line, wholly and solely theatrical. And though kut an 
indifferent actor, as I remember him in his youth, he must have had 
in his blood the very prazis of his art, so as to be able by brain and 
pen to work so happily for the development of mimetic faculties in 
those youthful contemporaries whose later.as well as earlier fame 
has been largely founded on his life-like conceptions. It was in the 

“ forties ’ I first knew my old friend, he being at the time engaged 

in juvenile business at the old Olympic, not, I need hardly say, in 

either of those brilliant epochs associated severally and successively 
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with Vestris, Liston, Farren, Brooke, Wigan, Robson, and Leigh 
Murray—separated all, or for the most part, by considerable spaces of 
time. It was, in fact, during the occupation of the Olympic by a 
luckless commonwealti, following the tenure of the house by an 
actor named George Wild, whose vulgarity but faintly recalled the 
unctuous humour of John Reeve, and afforded an equally coarse 
but feeble forecast of Mr. Wright, that poor Tom crossed swords with 
adverse fortune on that once jovial field of Olympic revels. 

Tom and I were some years older, and I was editing a weekly 
journal of (save the mark !) satirical humour, when Henry J. Byron, 
a trusty contributor, brought into the connection a clever but terribly 
sardonic young man, of whom Thackeray had spoken highly, and 
in whom I recognised my old young friend of the little house 
in Wych Street. Soon after this renewal of our intimacy, I 
found myself sharing with him a box at the French plays, during Mr. 
Mitchell’s tenancy of the St. James’s. Tom Robertson, though not 
beholden to the Continental drama for any of his plots, was as 
ardent a lover of the French stage as was one of our friends in 
Bohemia, the author of “Caleb Stukeley,” a slashing reviewer 
on The Times in those days. Like Robertson, Phillips had, 
in early youth, striven unsuccessfully to be an actor, and 
before he was fifteen had appeared on the boards of a London 
house—I think he used to say it was Covent Garden. But he found 
criticism easier, or at any rate more lucrative, than acting or author- 
ship either, and though Tom Robertson’s pieces, “ Society,” “ Ours,” 
“Caste,” “School,” and “M.P.,” helped to make, not only the 
author’s fortune, but the fortunes of managers and actors, we hear 
little or nothing now of “Caleb Stukeley,” and those other novels 
and tales in Blackwood’s Magazine ; while, as for the cuttings-up of 
Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Dickens, and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, those critical 
exercitations are a great deal more dead than the writers assailed are, 
or ever will be. At that period of my intimacy with Robertson, Mr. 
Phillips was writing for John Bull, a paper in which I performed 
the duties of art-critic, being more or less qualified, I suppose, for my 
function therein by failure in the practical pursuit of those liberal 
arts which are said to soften the manners of men, and to save them 
from being ferocious. It was at Gottingen, I think, that my colleague 
of John Bull learned his humanities, my own not lessabortive studies 
of the emollient and anti-ferocious branches of education having 
been conducted at Mr. Leigh’s Academy of Art in Newman Street, 
London. Tom’s curriculum certainly included, if it did not in a 
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greater part consist of, a goodly store of French and German litera- 
ture, chiefly dramatic, from which, however, he drew none of his 
substantial subject matter ; and at an advanced stage of his career 
as a play-wright he was well able to dispose of a charge levied against 
him to the effect that he took the idea and the materials for his 
comedy of “ School” from a German play. That one of the situa- 
tions was so derived he freely acknowledged, but this was a very 
different thing from what his critic implied—to wit, the appropria- 
tiou bodily of an entire play. His first great hit was with “ Society” 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham Street, which light- 
hearted little comedy, making kindly fun of the genial Bohemianism 
that animated a social club, afforded the turning point in the career 
of adelightful actress, Marie Wilton, now Mrs. Bancroft, who thence- 
forth found her managerial account in comedy rather than bur- 
lesque. AsI have said, Tom Robertson’s literary mood in earlier 
days was apt to show itself sardonically ; but unkindly—never. His 
good-humoured satire acquired a mellower flavour as it ripened 
beneath influences more sunny than he had felt in his first upward 
struggles. In his tendency to “deify the oaf”—a fault Grenville 
Murray pleasantly ascribed to him—he proved, at all events, his 
greater sympathy with the heart than with the head—witness his 
George D’Alroy, and all the other heroes of his plays. If this be not 
kind satire, what is ? 

Fame and fortune were assured to him long before the close 
of his formerly saddened, but never crabbed, life; they had 
come, indeed, long before his second marriage with a beautiful 
German lady, when there was no reason to suppose he had any 
proximate thought of dying. It was at Brighton one day that 
he beckoned me into a fly, and, bidding the man drive round the 
Steine, told me he had something to say. What he then said was 
grave indeed. It was precisely the same kind of confidence that 
another friend, Frank Talfourd, had previously imparted to me just as 
casually and unexpectedly. Simply, and in the fewest words, Tom 
Robertson told me he was dying. He had received this certified 
warning from his physician, and he calmly communicated to me the 
brief diagnosis of his mortal case. I sadly thought of this when, at 
our friend Tom Hood’s house, I saw a quiet little girl clothed in 
black, She was one of the children of Tom Robertson’s first mar- 
riage ; and,as Hood told me, she took after her father in her studious 
love of languages ; she is grown-up now; is the faithful exponent 
of her father’s bright womanly creations; is the friend of my own 
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daughters, as of their parents also, and will forgive, I know, these 
recollections by her father’s oldest companion in London. 

Before me now lies a little pile of old play-bills, preserved among 
other family records of the Robertsons. The first is dated June the 
4th, 1827, and is headed: “ Theatre, Wisbeach—Last Week but One. 
The performances, being for the benefit of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. 
Reed, comprise the: celebrated tragedy of ‘The Grecian Daughter,’ 
and the new entertainment, in three acts, of ‘Whittington and his 
Cat.’” The cast of the tragedy was as follows: Dionysius, Mr. Hart ; 
Philotas, Mr. Butler ; Melancthon, Mr. Chippendale; Callipus, Mr. 
Reed ; Evander, Mr. Shield ; Phocion, Mr. W. Robertson; Erixene, 
Mrs. Chippendale ; Euphrasia, Miss Marinus. Mr. Chesterton also 
took part in this representation, filling the small part of Arcas, while 
Mr. Hodgson played the Greek herald, and subsequently sang a 
comic song, as likewise did Mr. Chippendale. Mr. Hodgson’s song, 
“TI never says Nothing to Nobody,” was a prodigious favourite in my 
boyhood’s days ; I have heard it sung, in private, by Henry Phillips, 
great, too, in the “Cork Leg” and “The Man that Couldn’t Get 
Warm.” These and “The Very Identical Flute” were surely as good 
as anything of their kind heard now-a-days, and I should like very 
much to hear them competently sung again. It was the custom, 
“when time was,” to sing songs and dance hornpipes between plays, 
and even between the acts of plays. 

In one of these Robertsonian bills, I find Mr. Compton set down 
for a comic song, by way ofinterlude. On Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1827, at the Theatre, Newark, again for the benefit of Mr. 
Hodgson and Mr. Reed, Rowe’s celebrated tragedy of “ Jane Shore ” 
was presented, with the following cast: Duke of Gloucester, Mr. 
Robertson ; Catesby, Mr. Reed ; Ratcliffe, Mr. Hodgson ; Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Chippendale ; Dumont, Mr. Cullenford ; Belmour, Mr. Butler ; 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Hart ; Jane Shore, Mrs. Chippendale; Alicia, 
Miss Marinus. At the end of this play, and before the new melo- 
drama of “ Father and Son,” with Mr. W. Robertson and the rest of 
the company in the various parts, comic songs were sung, both by 
Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Hodgson ; and there was a dance by Mrs, 
Rogers. 

We come next to Theatre, Wisbeach, on May 20th, 1829, where 
and when those inveterate bénéficiaires, Messrs. Reed and Hodgson, 
appealed to their numerous friends and admirers, with a bill of fare 
substantially composed of the new tragedy (first time here) called 
“Wallace, or the Hero of Scotland ;” and the laughable farce of “The 
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Midnight Hour;” with such entremets asa favourite dance by Miss 
Kirby, and the inevitable songs by the obliging Hodgson and the 
mirth-provoking Reed. In the first piece Mr. and Mrs. W. Robert- 
son were respectively the Douglas and Helen, wife of Wallace, that 
heroic chieftain being impersonated by Mr. Simpson, who after- 
wards appeared in the character of the Marquis, endeared to play- 
goers of a yet older generation by the famous comedian Lewis. 
With Mr. Simpson in the cast of “The Midnight Hour,” were associ- 
ated some whose names are suggestive,:Mr. Chippendale playing the 
General; Mrs. Danby, Old Cicely; Miss Kirby, Flora; and Miss 
Telbin, Julia. The benefit of Mr. Cullenford and Mr. Simms fol- 
lowed a few nights after, the play being “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” followed by “ High Life Below Stairs.” Yet another benefit 
performance succeeded, andalittle later, the comedy of “The Provoked 
Husband,” introducing Mrs. T. Robertson as Lady Townley. Mr. 
Gurner, being on this occasion the bénéficiaire, gave his patrons a 
perfect glut of comic songs, the number being no less than six, all 
entirely new. 

In the year 1836, we are again at Wisbeach, in the New Theatre 
there. The play of “ The Jewess ; or, the Edict of Constance ” is the 
gece de résistance. The cast introduces us to Mr. Seymour as the 
Emperor Sigismund, Mr. Ray as Raggiero, Provost of Constance, Mr. 
Brace as Cardinal de Brogni, Mr. Leicester as Eleazar Mendizabel, 
Mr. Euston as Prince Leopold, Mr. Davidson as John Forrester, Mr. 
W. Robertson as Basil, Mrs. W. Robertson as Rachel Mendizabel, Miss 
Garrick as the Princess Eudosia, and Miss Reeve as Natalie. Between 
the play and afterpiece, which is the time-honoured farce of “The 
Lottery Ticket,” performed by Mr. Reeve as Capias, Mr. Bruce as 
Charles, Mr. Davidson as Wormwood, Miss Garrick as Mrs. Corset, 
and Miss Dobbs as Susan, there is a comic song by Mr. Davidson, 
as well as a dance by Miss Reeve. 

The playbills I have pressed into the service of verifying this retro- 
spective sketch contain, as above noticed, a few names familiar to 
playgoers in the present generation. Chippendale and Cullenford, I 
have before remarked, are instances. Mrs. Chippendale was “ Old 
Chip’s ” first wife, and the mother of any of her husband’s name still 
in the profession. Mrs. T, Robertson was aunt (by marriage) of Mr. 
W. Robertson. Miss Marinus was his wife, and the mother of T. W. 
Robertson and his sisters, two of whom are Miss Fanny Robertson 
and Mrs. Kendal, the youngest of the family. Mr. Bruce was not the 
father, or any relation that I can discover, of the highly-esteemed and 
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universally popular Mr. Henry Bruce, who was not born in that 
epoch, and who indeed, though a splendid organiser of 
theatrical business, is the first of his family who has had any- 
thing to do with such matters. A Miss Garrick I seem to 
remember dimly ; and still fainter shadows of one’s footlight memory 
are Miss Danby and Miss Telbin, whose names come naturally to 
mind as having belonged to eminent painters in my time, when 
theatrical scenery which had previously been dignified by the hand 
of Loutherbourg, was further raised and sustained by Stanfield, 
Roberts, Pitt, Beverley, and Grieve. Eut, bless my heart! when 
shall I stop, if not now. I have striven, with indifferent success, to 
keep this retrospect purely and simply retrospective, but here we are 
among the living; and these are beyond my legitimate scope, though 
I may be forgiven some passing reference to those survivors of my old 
companion, both as boy and man, whose work of piety it has been to 
preserve the integrity of his wholesome plays. To do more than I 
have done, however, would be to overstep the. bounds of my actual 
knowledge. A word or two more, in regard to Tom Robertson’s wit. 
It was satirical, no doubt, nor was a certain dash of sensible cynicism 
by any means out of his way. The sardonic mood, which, as I have 
said, was much softened in riper years, never wholly left him or 
ceased to tinge the fabric of his fancy. But the acid sayings 
recorded of many satirists, by their admiring biographers, had no 
parallel in his social repertory. No one ever heard attributed to him 
an ill-natured saying, a tart repartee, or a bitter personality. His 
epigrammatic record is unstained by verjuice. Vale in eternum, vale, 
dear Tom Robertson ! 
GODFREY TURNER. 
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Juliet. 





FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY, 
MISS RACHEL FAY 
AS 
ELEANOR RYDAL, 
IN 
“ss NORTH-COUNTRY IDYLL.’ 


’ 


UCH were the posters flaming all over the good town of 
' Letton, as my wife and I drove through it on our way 
home from visiting her father at Erne Manor. 

“Your old company, Hugh,” said Alice, with a little 
start; “surely that was the name of your manager’s 
daughter—the girl who played Juliet to poor Mr. 





Beatoun.” . - 

‘Tt must be the same,” I answered ; “her name was Rachel.” 

“T wonder they like to act here after that tragedy,” shuddered 
Alice. 

“ My love,” I said, “the old theatre has been pulled down. Be- 
sides, that happened four years ago. Shall we stay in Letton to- 
night and see it? I should like to shake hands with Mr. Fay and 
Helen Foote again.” 

“ Very well,” laughed Alice; “I should like to see her act again 
myself—Helen Foote, I mean. I’ve only seen her once in London. 
That was in ‘Il Re Glantuomo.’” 

“T remember,” I said. “She played Lucia splendidly. Felix 
Owen wrote the play.” 

“ And Miss Foote made it.” 

“Exactly. But Owen’s brother Dick made a hit in a comic part 
in it—Lasciaris, the fire-eater.” 

“T remember,” said Alice, “I saw you in the lever du rideau 
preceding ‘Il Re.’ I had never ‘seen you act before, Hugh—and—” 
Well, the rest does not matter. 

It was only alittle bit of wifely tenderness—pleasant to hear, 
but not worth recording. 

In the evening we went tothe Grand Theatre, and formed part 
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of avery appreciative audience. It was difficult to judge of Miss 
Fay’s looks. She was ghastly pale, but that might be only the 
effect of her red dress and loose black hair. She made effective 
use of her large black eyes, and played the part of Eleanor Rydal 
with spirit. Once or twice in the love scenes, I fancied I detected 
a slight effort, but in the last act she was superb. She murdered her 
lover with a Medean grandeur, and her farewell speech to him, as 
he gasped out a prayer for pardon with his last breath, was all that 
could be wished. But then her energy died a natural death, and 
she acted quite mechanically in the scene where her rival comes in 
to meet Harold Vane, and finds him dead. Helen Foote had it all 
her own way there; and the audience held their breath as she 
threw herself on her knees beside her lover, and cried wildly to him 
to listen. “ You had all,” she said to Eleanor Rydal, “ You had his 
first words of: love—and his last words—what were they? Were 
they meant for me or you?” But the manager’s daughter had for- 
gotten her part, it seemed. She stood for a minute silent, her great 
black eyes fixed on the boards, then with a long-drawn breath, she 
clasped her hands together and went on—not with her part—but 
with one of Juliet’s passionate speeches. The audience seemed 
spell-bound ; the actors aghast. Alice caught my hand with acry 
“What zs she saying, Hugh ?” 

“‘ She is playing Juliet’s part,” I said, under my breeth. “ Heaven 
only knows what it means.” 

And here Rachel Fay moved a step nearer the footlights, and 
broke into the words of a song I had written for her when we 
played Romeo and Juliet at Letton four years earlier. The words 
were poor, but her voice would have lent beauty to far poorer. 
Such as they are, I give the first verse— 

“‘ Hush, hush, for the dying day 


Has found a voice and it seems to say, 
Life and love are flitting away ” 





“Hugh,” my wife’s voice broke the dead silence, “she is playing 
to Denzil Beatoun’s ghost.” 

“T think so too, dear.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody stop her ?” 

“Nobody cares to. But I saw Miss Foote leave the stage just now. 
No doubt she was going for Mr. Fay.” 

My surmise proved correct. As the last notes of Rachel Fay’s 
song died away, the little manager came rapidly on and caught her 
arm. “Rachel, fach! you must come with me.” 
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MISS EVA MOORE. 


‘Shall I live in hope?” 
—RricHarp III, Act i, Se. 2. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THE THEATRE” 
BY BARRAUD, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


EGLINGTON & OO., Publishers. 
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She freed her arm impatiently, and went on, taking no notice of 
him. 

“God joined my heart and Romeo’s—” And then with a wild 
scream she tottered and fell back in her father’s arms. I broke 
away from my wife and went behind to find them in the wildest 
confusion. Helen Foote alone retained sufficient presence of mind 
to order the curtain to be lowered. Mrs. Fay, the manager’s second — 
wife, a pretty little creature with babyish blue eyes, was almost in 
hysterics as I entered. 

“Oh, Mr. Conroy,” she wailed, “can’t you do something? This 
is terrible. Poor, poor Rachel !” 

“Tt may be only the precursor of an illness,” I suggested rather 
helplessly. 

But Mrs. Fay shook her head. “No, she is quite mad. And she 
won't heed any of us. And Lewis can’t get her off the stage; she 
screams in that awful fashion if he attempts to move her. I believe 
she sees Denzil Beatoun’s ghost.” 

I tried to laugh. ‘Nonsense, my dear Mrs. Fay; you surely 
don’t believe in ghosts. And the old theatre has been pulled 
down.” a 

“But this is built upon its site,” shuddered Mrs. Fay, “ and 
Denzil Beatoun——” Helen Foote interrupted her with a little cry 
of pain. ‘“ She cared for him then !” 

“She was in love with him, yes. Anyone might have seen that, 
I think,” said Mrs. Fay rather spitefully. “Perhaps you were wil- 
fully blind, Miss Foote.” 

She looked up with a malicious smile, but Helen Foote had gone, 
and presently Owen, our best comedian in the old days, came in, 
looking pale and grave. 

“Miss Foote is going to play Romeo,” he said, “to Rachel’s 
Juliet.” 

“Good heavens !” screamed Mrs. Fay. “Are they both mad ?” 

“T don’t think so. But it is the only way to pacify Miss Fay.” 

And then I went back to my wife, and Mr. Fay, looking white and 
shaken, came before the curtain and announced ; “In consequence of 
the illness of Miss Fay, the original programme cannot be carried 
out.” 

And so the curtain rose on Romeo and Juliet. I don’t suppose 
many of the autlience guessed that one of the actresses was a mad- 
woman, but something seemed to thrill them strangely, for a burst of 
enthusiasm followed every act. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIV. 
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Helen Foote made a hit as Romeo; she played with her usual 
earnestness, but also with a touch of passion which was not habitual to 
her. No one noticed the omission of the stabbing in the last scene ; 
Miss Fay’s cry and fall were so realistic that the other details of 
costume and scenery were passed over. They dropped the curtain 
rather hastily—for with her cry had sounded another, and then yet 
another. 

I had been standing at the wings during the last two scenes, and 
now went on hastily and assisted to drag the madwoman away from 
brave Helen Foote. It wasa matter of some difficulty. Indeed, at first 
we thought she was dead, as we unclasped Rachel Fay’s hands from 
about her rival’s throat, but presently a little colour came into her 
face, and she sat upright. 

“Is she gone ? ’ she asked, with a little shudder. 

““ She will never come near you again,” Owen said, passionately. 

Helen Foote’s eyes lingered rather regretfully on his face. 

“ Poor Rachel,” she murmured, “ and—oh, poor Denzil !” 

She put her hands before her face and began to cry softly. 

“You are quite safe,” I said, hastily. “But I wonder how you 
had the pluck to act with her, Miss Foote.” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, thoughtfully. “I suppose I did it 
—partly—for Denzil’s sake !” 


ELLA PICTON. 
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A Requiem. 





Wiese OVE is dead ! 


Bury him—bury him ; 
Take the salt from off his breast, 
And the corpse-light from his head, 
Burning dim ;— 
Never before hath he known rest. 


Never before has earth known rest ;— 

Still looks he with wide laughing eyes— 

Strike out their light ! 

Bury him deeper than the mole hies, 

Stay not to give him solemn rite ; 
Throw hard a rock upon his breast 

With desperate spite, 
. Lest he may rise— 


Lest he may rise and work agian 
The evil that he wrought of old 
With sigh and cry. 
Ah! see, his tender palm is cold, 
His pained lips sleep silently, 
And all in vain 
His hands about the quiver fold. 


But he was false who lieth still, 
And he looked kind while working ill. 


Bury him ’neath the bitter yews ; 
Their roots shall stiffen in his heart ; 
While Hate, perforce, cannot but choose 
To lie with him—of him a part. 


Hush! Is he gone? 
How palsiedly the wrinkled day 
Creeps, staff-in-hand, on its weary way ; 
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The sky is sunless, the robin’s flown ; 

The wind goes by with grievous moan ; 

The dead fog crawls by the river bank, 
And Heaven itself is blank. 


Is HATE dead ? 
What can Ithink! What may I do! 
If Hate is gone, then Love may stay 
*T wixt me and you. 
He moves his head— 
Ah, look! He rises soft and fair, 
He lifts his hands in pretty prayer ; 
He did but play. 


He peers in my averted face ; 
His fingers with sweet interlace 
My neck entwine ; 
He pulls me lower, lower yet, 
His full lips, pouting scarlet, fret 
For kiss of mine ; 
Before I know it, ah, struggle vain ! 
He hath me in his toils again. 
B. 





The Theatre in Australia. 





OW that the question of official Censorship is being largely 
discussed, it is worthy of note that the institution is 
practically unknown in our great self-governing colonies 
In Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, &c., the only Censorship 
recognised is that of the Press and public, and this 
condition of what may be called theatrical independence 

works very smoothly and effectively. The Chief Secretary of the 

Government of the day issues licenses as a matter of course, when 

the theatres are certified as fulfilling all the requirements of the 
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local board of health, but he never, from one year’s end to the other, 
takes official cognizance of the plays that are produced. The 
assumption underlying this policy, that the Press and the play- 
goers themselves are the best judges of what is placed before them 
on the stage, is clearly justified by the modern development of the 
theatre, and the cultivated taste of the average British audience of 
to-day. The moral protection afforded by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office may have been useful and necessary in the past, but the 
official Censor’s occupation is gone since the advent of a popular 
Press, a corps of skilled dramatic critics, and an educated -play-going 
public. 

I can call to mind but two instances of Governmental interference 
with the management of theatres in the colonies. When the late 
distinguished scientist, R. A. Proctor, was in Sydney, he engaged 
one of the local theatres for a course of popular scientific lectures on 
Sunday evenings. There was immediately a Sabbatarian outcry 
against this innovation, and Sir Henry Parkes, the head of the New 
South Wales Government, notified the lessee that the license would 
be cancelled if the theatre was illegally opened on Sundays. This 


’ intimation prevented Mr. Proctor’s delivering his Sunday lectures in 


any of the Sydney theatres. The other case occurred in Melbourne. 
Marcus Clarke, a well-known Australian author and dramatist, made 
a local adaptation of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s famous burlesque “The 
Happy Land.” Like the original, it introduced three of the reigning 
politicians on the stage, and the lessee of the Bijou Theatre (which 
was burnt to the ground last Easter) was promptly informed by the 
head of the Victorian Government that he would lose his license if 
the piece was produced as advertised. Thereupon it was withdrawn 
from the regular stage, and produced for the delectation of a select 
few on the deck of an excursion steamer down the bay. But these 
are exceptions that prove the rule. 

Another difference between the mother country and the colonies 
in this connection is, that there is no distinction drawn between 
theatres and music-halls. “Free trade in amusements” is the 
colonial motto. The lessee of an Australian theatre may treat his 
patrons to singing and dancing for the whole of the evening, if he 
likes ; and similarly the proprietor of an Antipodean music-hall may 
produce “ Hamlet” or “ Virginius” if he feels that way inclined. 
Each, of course, ordinarily keeps to his own particular sphere of 
public entertainment, but neither is subject to legal restrictions in the 
matter, and the result is an elasticity in the popular amusements of 
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colonial cities that is not observable in London. A very common 
type of music-hall performance in Melbourne and Sydney is an 
opening dramatic sketch analogous to the curtain-raiser of the regular 
theatre, followed by an interlude of singing and dancing, and con- 
cluding with a merry farcical afterpiece. This iscertainly a far more 
enjoyable and intellectual entertainment, a vast improvement upon 
the monotonous alternation of song and dance in the average London 
music-kall. 

To show how completely the distinction between theatre and 
music-hall has been obliterated in the colonies, it is worthy of note 
that Mr. Harry Rickards, a well-known “lion comique” in the 
London music-halls, proposes building a new theatre in Melbourne 
for the exhibition of variety entertainments under his personal super- 
vision. Mr. Rickards has just closed a remarkably successful season 
in St. George’s Hall, Melbourne—a building that is used indifferently 
as a theatre, opera-house, lecture-room, and music-hall. 

Not very many original plays have so far been written and produced 
in the colonies, for Australian managers do not give much encourage- 
ment to local writers. Experience has nv doubt taught them that it 
is wiser and more profitable to produce proved London successes 
rather than risk the results of a confident reliance on their own 
unaided judgment. Still, in spite of managerial neglect and dis- 
couragement, there are some Australian dramas that may one day be 
deemed worthy of production before London audiences. For 
example, the aforesaid Marcus Clarke’s “ Peacock’s Feathers,” “ Plot,’” 
and “ A Daughter of Eve,” are three plays ot good literary quality 
that have won fame at the hands of Melbourne audiences. Then 
there are the half-dozen dramas written by the late Walter Cooper, 
barrister, of Sydney, all of which are strong and effective pieces and 
quite racy of the colonial soil. The best of them is entitled “ Foiled,” 
and it contains a sensation scene of a blood-curdling character. The 
curtain rises on a saw-mill in the heart of a dense Australian forest ; 
a huge log is in readiness for being cut in twain by the immense 
circular saw ; to this log the villain securely binds the virtuous hero 
and then sets the machinery in motion; the audience gazes on the 
hapless victim being gradually drawn towards the swift-revolving 
saw, and when he is within a few inches of its merciless teeth, the 
rescuers appear and effect his deliverance just in the nick of time. 

At first sight it seems strange that a play like “Captain Swift,” 
which was such an unequivocal success at the Haymarket with Mr 

Beerbohm Tree in the title réle of the ex-Australian bushranger 
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should receive the unmistakable cold shoulder in Australia itself, 
the birthplace of its author, Mr. Haddon Chambers. In Sydney it 
proved a lamentable failure, and now from Melbourne comes the 
same report of public disfavour. But a little consideration will 
suffice to explain this antagonistic attitude of the colonial playgoing 
public. London audiences have only a hazy idea of what a bush- 
ranger means, and experience no (difficulty in accepting Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s poetic and picturesque interpretation of the charac- 
ter. Not so in Australia, where he is known as he really is, a sanguin- 
ary desperado, generally an escaped convict, who produces a reign 
of terror in thinly populated districts, plunders everybody he meets, 
and “lets daylight” into whoever attempts resistance to his will. 
Australians can hardly be blamed for their inability to recognise a 
sympathetic personage in a character who has left a trail of blood and 
outrage in their early history. Mr. Charlies Warner, who purchased 
the Australian rights of the piece, and took the part created by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, is naturally chagrined at the failure of a drama 
that was so pronouncedly successful.in London, but hs made the 
serious mistake of not taking local conditions intoaccount. In all 
other respects his Australian tour, has been remarkably pleasant and 
profitable, and he will return to England £15,000 the richer for 
his colonial travels. 

His young daughter, Miss Grace Warner, who, it will be remem- 
bered, made her débiit as Juliet in the baicony scene at her father’s 
farewell in Drury Lane some eighteen months ago, has had a con- 
siderable amount of practice in the colonies. In supporting her 
father, she has appeared to the satisfaction of the colonial critics in 
this formidable array of standard heroines—Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Juliet, Galatea, Pauline, Lady Teazle, Grace Harkaway, Stella 
Darbishire, and Dora. She ought to be quite a finished actress when 
she makes her re-appearance in London. 

Miss Janet Achurch was ill-advised in making her first appearance 
before an Antipodean audience in such a debatable drama as “ The 
Doll’s House” of Henrik Ibsen. No doubt she was just a little in- 
toxicated by the large amount of incense that was burnt in her 
honour by the ardent Ibsenites who flocked to the Novelty Theatre 
during the few weeks that preceded her departure for Australia. 
But then she ought to have remembered that there is no Ibsenite 
cult in the colonies, and that, in consequence, the exhibition of th» 
eccentric “ Doll’s House” before a strange colonial audience would 
be a decidedly risky experiment. Even in London, the Ibsenite 
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drama has been a very slowly acquired taste amongst a very select 
circle of playgoers; what then are we to think of the tact and 
discernment displayed in presenting it at short notice to a people 
who have never been educated in its peculiarities. Needless to 
remark, the results of this daring experiment were disagreeably dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory ; the playgosrs of Melbourne could 
see little intelligible, and much that was painfully unnatural in “The 
Doll’s House”; nobody cared to pay a second visit, and the 
“ Norwegian Nightmare ” was soon compelled to retire in favour of 
something more conventional and attractive. But, whilst the piece 
was emphatically condemned, the merits of the actress received full 
and generous recognition, Miss Achurch being warmly praised in all 
quarters for the realistic power and subtlety with which she invested 
the singular character of Nora Helmer. As Mercy Merrick, in “The 
New Magdalen,” she is now packing the Princess’ Theatre, Melbourne, 
every night with demonstrative audiences. She will next appear as 
the animated statue in “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” 

There is something resembling a “ Shakespearian boom” in the 
colonies just now. Mr. G. C. Miln, an American tragedian who is 
said to have occupied a Unitarian pulpit in Chicago for some years, 
has been playing the immortal bard in all the principal Australian 
cities, with results that spell the reverse of ruin. He is now at the 
Melbourne Opera House with “Othello’’ as his trump card. In 
Sydney, George Rignold, the “ Henry the Fifth ” of Drury Lane, has 
revived “Julius Cesar ” on a colossal scale of magnificence, and his 
enterprise has met with the reward it deserves. Mr. Rignold him- 
self plays Mark Antony, and receives unstinted approbation from 
the host of Sydneyites who now nightly patronise Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. That Mr. Rignold believes that Shakespeare means money 
in the colonies is amply evidenced by his managerial announcement 
to follow up “ Julius Cesar” with “Henry V,” and to produce “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Christmas. The latter is a very 
happy thought, for the Australian Christmas occurs just at the begin- 


ning of midsummer. 
J. F. HOGAN. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“HER OWN WITNESS.” 


A Play of Modern Life in Three Acts, by G. H. R. DaBBs, M.D. 
First produced in London at the Criterion Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, November 6th, 1889. 





Pauline de Lasson- { Miss ELIZABETR Sir Charles Fairfax Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. 
QUeTE 2. os oo ROBINS. r. ng .. .. Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD. 
Lady Fairfax Miss CONSTANCE Charles Darrell .. Mr. FRANK RODNEY. 
ke xh ABBOTT. Captain Bill .. .. Mr. BEN GREET. 
Alice Fairfax .. .. Miss WINIFRED FRASER. 


Dr. Dabbs (who it will be remembered produced “ Blackmail” at 
this theatre on October 17th of last year, and who I believe has 
written some other short pieces which have been tried at the Literary 
Institute, Shanklin, Isle of Wight), has in “ Her Own Witness” 
utilised his medical knowledge that somnambulism will recur after a 
long interval, when the exciting causes that produced the first attack 
again dominate the brain of the'subject. Pauline de Lassonquere is 
supposed to be a single woman, but is in reality a Mrs. Basing 
separated from her husband from the following cause. Three years 
before.the play opens she was seen by her husband leaving the 
chamber of his guest, Francois de Monté, a former boyish lover of 
hers. She has never told Basing of her girlish fancy, but he has 
discovered it from some letters, and is on the watch. That which 
he has seen convinces him that an intrigue is going on. His wife when 
taxed utterly denies having been near de Monte’s room; she even 
calls on him to deny it, but he cannot do so; he can only say that she 
entered the room; but, being consumptive, the excitement causes him 
to burst a blood vessel and he dies before he can explain further. 
Pauline leaves her home the next morning, and Basing deeply loving 
her, to prevent scandal so far as he may, gives out that she is dead. 
Being a wealthy man he is looked upon as an eligible suitor for 
Alice Fairfax, and is invited to Highfield by her parents. He brings 
with him Charles Darrell, a young doctor, his greatest friend, between 
whom and Alice he knows there exists a strong affection, and whose 
marriage he is determined to bring about. Here for the first time 
since their separation he meets his wife, who is no other than 
Pauline, companion to Miss Fairfax. His old love revives, and now 
that her lover is dead, he offers to forgive the past if his wife 
will only admit that she has wronged him, but she, conscious of no 
sin, will not admit that she has ever erred. Darrell was Basing’s 
best man at his marriage, and has always found it difficult to believe 
that Pauline was unfaithful, and promises to stand her friend. She, 
in a beautifully-written scene most exquisitely rendered by Miss 
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Robins, details the whole event of the eventful night, how she retired 
early, locked her door, and that though her husband declared that he 
saw her out of it, she never left her room. Of a highly strung 
temperament, the excitement of the meeting with her husband and 
her old friend completely prostrate her, and she says she will go 
and lie down, and Alice presently finds her fast asleep on a sofa up- 
stairs. Darrell and Alice are billing and cooing in the drawing room 
when the door opens and Pauline enters. When addressed 
she makes no reply, and the doctor at. once discovers 
she is a somnambulist. She goes to a table, speaking 
to herself of her unhappy fate, and writes her maiden name on 
a sheet of paper as the only one her child will be allowed to bear. 
Pauline is allowed to leave the room without being awakened, and 
the next day has, of course, no recollection of what has happened. 
By the production of the paper which she has written, and the 
testimony of the doctor and Alice, and the unwilling agency of 
Captain Bill, her former act is explained away, and she is once more 
taken to her husband’s heart in a tenderly written d/nowement. 
There is an underplot in which Captain Bill is concerned. He isa 
worthless money-lender who has discovered that Sir Charles Fairfax 
is not rightly the owner of the property he has inherited, but that it 
should be Pauline’s. This is according to Dr. Dabb’s showing, but 
as he puts the case, I think his legal points would be found a little 
at fault. Miss Elizabeth Robins played Pauline de Lassonquere to 
perfection. It was a womanly and tender performance, full of 
earnestness and strength, one that went straight to the heart of her 
audience, and that places Miss Robins in the position of a leading 
actress. Mr. Nutcombe Gould was equally good as Mr. Basing. Easy 
and manly, without any straining after effect, he drew a truthful 
picture of a strong man’s agony. I have not often seen a more 
charmingly winsome ingénue than Miss Winifred Fraser, without 
any affectation or mannerisms; she will prove invaluable in such 
roles as that of Alice Fairfax. Then we had a fine study of an 
English gentleman, in Mr. John Beauchamp, and of the English 
raff in Mr. Ben Greet. Mr. Frank Rodney was bright and cheery 
as Charles Darrell, and Miss Constance Abbott gentle yet dignified 
as Lady Fairfax. There was but one opinion as to the excellence of 
the play, which was refined in language, poetical in sentiment, and 
interesting from the commencement to the fall of the curtain, when 
there were enthusiastic calls for the author. I should have men- 
tioned that Miss Robins was “called” after each act, as was also 
Mr. Gould. 
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On the same afternoon was produced 
“A FLYING VISIT.” 


Comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. WILLIAM GREET. 


Sister Agatha .. .. Miss MAUD GRAVES. Ned Devereux .. .. MR. RONALD ATWOOD. 


Angelique Devanges { og ee 


This turned out to be a very amusing little piece. Angelique and 
Ned are two cousins, who have never met but are destined by their 
parents to marry each other, to which they both have astrong objection. 
They are so young that the girl is at a convent learning English, and 
the lad at a neighbouring college. He breaks out of bounds, and to 
escape his pursuers drops over a wall into the convent garden, where 
he finds Angelique doing penance for insubordination. They 
presently become great friends, even more, for we leave them 
delighted to know that they may look forward with pleasure to being 
married, having quite got over their repugnance to the bitter and hate- 
ful idea. Miss Florence Tanner was a bewitchingly passionate, 
spoilt little thing as Angelique, and her French very good; and Mr. 
Roland Atwood frank and boyish as Ned Devereux. Altogether, the 
matinée was a thoroughly enjoyable one, thanks, in a great measure, 
to Mr. Ben Greet, who directed it, and who selected his company 
with such judgment. 





“THE NEW CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


Burlesque in Three Acts, by CECIL RALEIGH and WALTER SLAUGHTER. 
First produced ia London at the Royalty Theatre, Wednesday, November 20, 1889. 


Fabian dei Franchi, ) 7 . Beppo .. .. .. «- MISS HETTIE BENNETT. 
Mr. Lewis Franks |) “@R- ARTHUR ROBERTS. | Antonio (: (: |: 2) Mr. Guy FANE. 
Sir Alfred Maynard .. MR. DEANE BRAND. Smithi .. .. .. .. MR. WALTER TILBURY, 
Mr. Lanyon Yarns’ .. MR. JOSEPH WILSON. Pietro .. .. .. .. MR. M. JACKSON. 
Danella Tomato .. .. MR. JOHN CLULOW. Iean dei Franchi .. .. Miss R. ALLANBY, 
Landlord Mr, AuGUsTUSs Rioul dei Franchi .. Miss C. LEWIs. 
ates WHEATMAN. Maude St. Azaline .. MISS MINNIE ST. CyR. 
Ist Shopman.. .. .. MR. HAMPTON GORDON. | Mrs.Charteris .. .. Miss AMy LIDDON. 
Griffs os es. <0, oo SENN Oe eee Marita de Lespare .. Miss EDITH KENWARD. 
Miss NELLIE Woop- Emily Anstruther .. Miss KATE CHARD. 
Carlo.. FORD. 


An old old friend, “ The Corsican Brothers,” has been often 
burlesqued. A comparatively new acquaintance, “ Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” has features in it that can readily be utilised to the same end, 
and so Mr. Cecil Raleigh has joined the forces of the two and 
produced a not very laughable and involved burlesque. As I have 
written before, the quality of the story is of little consequence when 
Mr. Arthur Roberts is the principal character in it, and in the new 
venture at the Royalty he is, as usual, the moving spirit. Of course 
he represents the wonderful twins, one of whom, Franks, is a London 
tailor, the other a Corsican, noble, proud, and with a soul above 
buttons, and whose mind is constantly exercised with the idea that 
his other self is doing things utterly unworthy of such a superior 
being as a Dei Franchi. Asa tailor is but the ninth part of a man, 
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we suppose Franks is lowering himself in the social grade, but ful- 
filling his duties asan ordinary member of society, he undertakes to 
watch over the welfare of Emily Anstruther, who is engaged to Sir 
Alfred Maynard. They go on a yachting tour and are wrecked, and 
land in Corsica, and there Mrs. Charteris makes fierce love to Franks, 
and Tomato is vengeful, and Yarns somehow gets mixed up in the 
quarrel, and Marita comes to the fore, and there are many Corsicans 
represented by very charming young ladies, who are picturesquely 
though lightly attired. Mr. Arthur Roberts is never at his best on a 
first night, and yet he was extremely funny, gave some wonderful 
imitations of the manner of music hall singers, and was altogether 
original in his treatment of the characters he sustained. He is ably 
assisted by Mr. Deane Brand and Mr. Joseph Wilson, Miss Kate 
Chard, Miss Kenward, and Miss Amy Liddon. After a few nights 
the burlesque may go better generally, and be ina measure simplified. 
The piece is exquisitely mounted, and Mr. Slaughter’s music evidently 
pleased the audience, but the reception accorded to the piece was 
far from favourable. 





“STOP THIEF.” 


{New and Desperate Farce, in three Acts, by MARK MELFORD. 
First produced in London on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 14th, 1839, at the Strand Theatre. 


Mr. Barrington Blither Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. | Mrs. Barram.. .. .. Mrs. W. H. CROSSLAND, 
Mr. Arthur Lillywhite Mr. CHas.S.fawcErt. | Mrs. Nixey .. .. .. Mrs. MARK MELFORD 
Mr. John Cheeseman .. Mr. A.G ANDREWS. | Priscilla Lillywh'te { Mrs. MARGARET 

Mr. Timothy Nixey .. Mr. MARK MELFORD. “ . t AYRTOUN, 

Josiah +» «oe «+ Mr, ALBERT SIMS. | Amelia Blither .. .. Mrs.CATHERINE CLAIR. 
Goff .. .. .. .. .. Mr. SAM WHITAKER. | Jessica .. : .. .. Mrs.G.C. NOBLE. 
Ce es ~aa’ Vs . Mr.VicrOREVERSFIELD ! 


Mr. Melford is known as a writer of “extreme” farces. In “ Stop 
Thief” he has surpassed his former productions, and though it was 
impossible to prevent oneself from laughing at the extravagant situa- 
tions, one was compelled to feel that one man standing on his 
head and another rushing across the stage twice without his trousers 
was neither refined nor artistic. The whole thing turns upon the 
loss of a pair of inexpressibles. Timothy Nixey has won £550 at the 
Derby. He is paid in notes, and that his wife and mother-in-law 
shall not get hold of the money, he stitches it up in the pistol pocket 
of some old unmentionables. His better half, short of pin money, 
sells these toan old clo’man. Nixey discovers, as he fancies, the 
young fellow who has bought them, inveigles him into the house 
and by main force tears the garments from his legs, so that the un- 
fortunate youth has to escape and appear before his lady love and 
her sisterin his pants. Nixey finds out his mistake, and so hunts down 
the real possessor of the trousers, and, to obtain an interview, comes 
disguised as a dog dealer. The notes turn out after all to be bogus 
ones sent anonymously by a rival editor under the plea of philan- 
thropy to Blither, the proprietor of the Temperance Advocate, a 
sanctimonious humbug, who, outwardly everything that is correct, 
instead of attending as he says a meeting at Exeter Hall, goes to the 
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Derby, invests the notes on the favourite and loses, and these notes are 
in turn paid to Nixey as his winnings. Mr. W. F. Hawtrey was 
specially good in the Pecksniffian character of Blither; the author 
clever and amusing as Nixey, and Mr. A. G. Andrews humorousas the 
timorous Cheeseman, who has the trousers torn from off him. Mrs. 
W. H. Crossland was a handsome and majestic ‘mother-in-law, and 
Mrs. Mark Melford engaging as Mrs.Nixey. Mr. Victor. Eversfield acted - 
smartly as a precocious office boy. The other parts were well cast, - 
but were comparatively unimportant. As isso frequently the case at 
matinées, the piece had been insufficiently rehearsed. 


“A PROMISE.” 


New One Act Play, by 8. BoYLE LAWRENCE. 
First performed at the Globe Theatre, Tuesday, October 22nd, 1889. 


Annie Lester.. .. .. Miss HARRIET ForRD. Leo Hansard... .. .. Mr. R. M. HICKMAN. 
Mrs. Daleyn.. .. .. Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN. Dick Fenton.. .. .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. 


Mr. Lawrence has evidently a good opinion of human nature in at 
least so far that he believes there are men yet to be found who, at 
whatever cost to themselves, will keep a promise once given. He has 
illustrated his faith in a pleasing manner, and, taken altogether, with 
good language. In the lighter portions of his dialogue he is certainly 
happy. Leo Hansard has saved Fenton’s life ; in return Dick vows 
that if he can ever repay the debt of gratitude he owes his preserver 
he will do so. Hansard disappears, and nothing is heard of him for 
some three years; in the meantime Fenton has become deeply 
attached to Annie Lester, who at length consents to be his wife, not 
from love, but in recognition of the kindness that Fenton has shown 
her father. Just as the lover is at the very height of his happiness 
Hansard returns, and imparts to his friend that he is now a wealthy 
man, but that his fortune is valueless to him unless he can find the girl 
he still loves and that he quarrelled with before he left England. 
Fenton soon discovers that this is no other than Annie Lester, and 
though it wrenches his own heart and destroys his future, at once 
determines to give her up. In order that she and Hansard may not 
imagine he has sacrificed himself, he nobly pretends that he is 
fickle and has only been flirting with her, and leaves them, joining 
their hands. The author was most unfortunate in having Miss 
Harriet Ford, a new American actress, as his heroine, for what might 
have been a charming character was made a most uninteresting one. 
In Mr. Fuller Mellish,as Dick Fenton, he had a young actor who filled 
a most difficult ré/e in a manner that was worthy of the very highest 
praise. Miss Susie Vaughan was delightful as an eminently practical 
but most fascinating widow. Mr. Mellish and the author were 
honoured with special calls. 
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There is every probability of a success in “The Belles of the 
Village,” produced at the Avenue by the London Juvenile Opera 
Company, on the afternoon of the 18th. Mr. John Fitzgerald has 
selected, arranged, and neatly orchestrated, a number of familiar old 
melodies ; anda simple plot easily understood, the good stage-manage- 
ment of Mr. Marius, and a really excellent company of juveniles, 
form an entertainment much merrier than many in the evening 
bills. The choruses were admirable, and gave evidence of pains- 
taking care and training. Two voices especially show promise, those 
of Miss Bessie Graves and Miss Bessie Colman. Alfred Bovill as the 
Village Beadle is a born low comedian; but to single out any more 
for mention would be invidious, where all were good alike—a show 
decidedly worth seeing. 


The usual secrecy and silence surrounds the new Savoy opera, 
which the first week in December will probably see produced. It 
has leaked out that the local colour is Venetian, and the book more 
in the old Gilbertian vein. Poor Mr. Gilbert is still agitated in his 
mind about his version of “ The Brigands.” Had I been he, I would 
have let the matter rest, unfair though the decision seems. He is not 
the first man who has written that in the past of which he is not over- 
proud in the present. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company have purchased the sole perform- 
ing rights of “ Faust.’”” English composers are beginning, I fancy, to 
see that there is a distinct value in performing rights, as apart 
from the fees levied by the unlamented Harry Wall. If some 
parliamentary influence could be secured, I think the vexed question 
of copyright might soon be settled. Music and politics do not amal- 
gamate. I cannot call to mind any composer who has even been an 
aspirant for political fame. 


Who shall say now with any truth a thing is worth “an old song” ? 
At the sale of Hutchings & Romer’s copyrights, Mattei’s “O Hear 
the Wild Winds Blow ” brought £611, and J. L. Roeckel’s “In the 
Old Old Way,” a melodious but certainly not wonderfully original 
song, with which I am slightly concerned, £253. “In the Gloaming” 
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went for £286, which, considering that the style of song has died out, 
is not a bad price. But such a song looks well in a catalogue when 
the traveller calls. 


Numerous columns of a musical weekly are filled with 
correspondence on “ Performing Rights,” the greater portion from 
the pen of a seaside-pier band-conductor. This gentleman objects 
to paying any fee for using the brain work of Messrs. Gounod, Bizet 
and others. Asyet,no foreign composers have publicly thanked him 
for his services in making their works popular, but perhaps they 
are not grateful. 


A comic opera by the late Hugh Conway and Mr. A. H. Behrend 
was produced on the 28th ult., at Manchester. It is entitled 
“Tduna,” and suffered from the inefficiency of the principals 
chosen, I hear. 


Conceit has surely reached its climax in the “poet” who wrote 
the “words” of a much-advertised song, to sing which an 
artist who ought to have more respect for himself, has con- 
descended. When the singer was encored, the “poet” bowed from 
his box ! A 





The “season ” may now be said to be in full swing, though a week 
in November entirely free from concerts hardly bears out the fact 
The Monday Popular Concerts commenced on the 28th ult., when 
Dvorik’s Quartette was performed for the first time, and proved so 
acceptable as to be repeated at the Saturday Populars, on the 9th, 
the second of the afternoon Concerts. Madame Neruda is, if possible, 
more an artist than ever; and Signor Piatti received almost an 
ovation.—tThe Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts commenced on the 
19th ult., under the veteran conductorship of Mr. August Manns. A 
novelty was brought forward on the 2nd, in aconcert overture, “Robert 
Bruce,” by Mr. F.J. Simpson, which was very well spoken of, and will be 
heard again. It is superfluousto mention that the three “ Patti” 
concerts at the Albert Hall were crowded to excess, especially the 
third. Patti is—well, Patti; and though her admirers may not 
recognise her dyed hair, they cannot fail to know her repertoire by 
heart. Patti’s rival, Nikita, left London on the 8th for France, 
Germany, Poland and Russia.——An enormous audience were present 
at Sarasate’s farewell concert on the Ist, even the orchestra of St. 
James’s Hall being filled——Mr. Joseph Barnby’s Choral Society 
“ did” Berlioz’s “ Faust” on the 30th ult., with Madame Albani, Mr. 
Iver McKay, Mr. Ben Grove and Mr. Henschel.——On the 13th, two 
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of the Leeds novelties were presented, Dr. Parry’s “St. Cecilia.” 
and Dr. Stanford’s “ Maeldune,”- the composer in each case con- 
ducting ——The London Symphony Concerts, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Henschel, commenced their fourth season on the 7th. 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 





We have received the following new music for review :— 


Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street.—It is really a wonder that, 
in the days of the Royal College of Music and the Royal Academy, a firm of 
publishers can allow themselves to issue such a song as M. Piccolomini’s 
“ Sursum Corda,” full of false progressions and mistakes in harmony, of which 
a student, after a dozen lessons, would be ashamed ; a song of absolutely no 
artistic value, and worth nothing but immadiate burning. “ We met too Late” 
(Clifton Bingham and. Lovett King), while having little enough in it, is in- 
finitely more musicianly, and is likely to become popular. Batter still is “The 
Windmill,” :a setting of Longfellow’s poem, by Hugh Temperley, which will 
repay study. The “ Pick-me-up” polka (Florence Fare) is danceable, and like 
many others, “Cosette,” a “melodie, par” James Shaw, is tuneless. Why is 
not English good enough for a title-page? Signor Tartaglione’s exercises for 
contralto are excellent of their kind. 

Mocatta & Co., Berners Street, W.— Bird that art Singing” (Ernest 
R. Newton) is old-fashioned, but not without merit as a song. But “ The 
Beauteous Flowers” (C. H. R. Marriott) belongs to the days of Stephen 
Glover, with the exception of its valse refrain, which is very modern. We 
have grown out of such weak and watery stuff now-a-days, though some of our 
songs are poor enough. Mr. Isidore de Lara’s setting of “Leoline” for 
Lawrence Kellie is not quite so happy as it might be. 
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MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“Ishmael of the singing race, 
Born where’ sky arcmcuntain meet!” 


——- ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘' THE THEATRE ”’ 
BY BARRAUD, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


EGLINGTON & CO., Publishers. 
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Two Christmas-Tides. 


—_—__— 


E Christmas-time, ere sin had slept. 





From out the Peace of Paradise, 


Star-crowned and vested in her blue, 


The Blessed Mary turned her eyes, 
And gently let them fall on you— 
Her eyes on you! 


She wept in pity for your soul, 
So beautiful—so tempest-tost, 
Into your gentle heart she stole, 


And loosened one more from the lost— 


The Lonely Lost ! 


She looked and saw your weeping eyes, 
Your agony in chancel dim, 


From throne of Heav’n she heard your cries, 
“T loved him most! Oh, save but him! 
“Oh! pardon him!” 


* R cd * 


And so, when Christmas came again, 
And holy voices filled the air, 

Two hearts were lightened of their pain, 
Two souls were folded in one pray’r— 


One Perfect Pray’r. 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 
December, 1889. 


Ww 


When all the distant hills were dim, 
Two souls into God’s presence crept, 
And knelt to hear the Christmas hymn— 
That Holy Hymn ! 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


The January (Christmas Annual) number will contain contribu- 
tions by Clement Scott, Henry Pettitt, Fred Leslie, J. L. Shine, Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, Clifton Bingham, Bevis “ane, and other well-known 
writers ; as also portraits of Miss Huntington, Miss Ellen Farren and 
Mr. Fred Leslie in character, taken specially for “THE THEATRE,” 
illustrated articles, poems, &c., &c. Every care has been taken to 
make the number of exceptional interest, and asa large part of the 
projected issue is already bespoken, intending subscribers are advised 
to make early application for copies, either through their newsagents, 
or direct of the publishers, EGLINGTON & Co., Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 

“The Belles of the Village,” written by Hugh Foster, music com- 
posed and arranged by John FitzGerald, and produced at the Avenue 
on November 18th for a series of matinces by the “ London Juvenile 
Opera Company,” will be very welcome, not only to the little people, 
for whom it is evidently intended, but for their elders. 1t is gaily 
written, has a little undercurrent of pathos, and is admirably acted 


and put upon the stage. The music is treated in other pages, but 


we must call attention to the acting of Alfred Bovill as the village 
Beadle, a born comedian, and of Frank Mettrop, as the elderly 
‘Gideon with a love for “baecy,” who is little behind him. Miss 
Rose Kilner is one of the most graceful dancers we have seen for some 
time, and Miss Bessie Colman (Sergeant Pike) should, judging from 
her present performance, shine in light comedy in the future. We 
have reserved Fred Alwood, the sailor hero, till the last. He acts 
and sings well, and his “ hornpipe” gained a treble encore. 


Except at pantomime time itis rarely that the same company holds 
the boards of the Grand Theatre, Islington, for more than a fort- 
night; it speaks well, therefore, for the attraction of Mirs Wallis 
(Mrs. Lancaster) that she was induced to prolong her stay to three 
weeks. On Monday, Nov. 4, Miss Wallis produced “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” a play in which none but the most talented actresses 
dare attack the title ré/e. In its development, great tenderness and 
force are required, and Miss Wallis brought both to its effective 
representation. In the third act, where she taunts her rival, the 
Princess de Bouillon, her acting was grand and tragic, her declama- 
tion withering in its scorn, and in the closing, her death scene, she 
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was touching. Mr. William Herbert was the Maurice de Saxe, and 
was best in the lighter portions. The exquisitely drawn character 
of Michonnet, the loving and lovable old prompter, was scarcely 
done justice to by Mr. George Warde. Mr. Bassett Roe was the 
Prince de Bouillon and Mr. Julian Cross the Abbé de Chazeuil; both 
were wanting in the refinement necessary to the parts. Miss Rose 
Meller was the beautiful but vindictive Princess de Bouillon, and 
acted with considerable force. Miss Cowen was a high bred lady as 
the Duchesse D’Aumont, and Miss Earl graceful as the Marquise de 
Tancerre. 


“ Caught at Last,” one of a series of drawing-rcom plays written 
by Lady Cadogan, was produced as a lever de rideau at the Avenue 
on Oct. 23, 1889. The piot is of the slightest, and is merely a peg 
whereon to hang some rather smart dialogue between 2 gentleman 
and a lady, who, as admirer and admired, both have the same anti- 
pathy and dread for the ridiculus mus. The entrance of one drives 
them to take refuge on chairs, though the cavalier has just been 
boasting of his fearless meeting with “the monarch of the forest.” 
Eventually the couple pair off, the gentleman having shown that he 
possesses courage by his determination to obey his lady’s behests-in 
escaping by the window at the risk of his neck. Mr. Harry Grattan 
and Miss Isabel Ellissen, by thoroughly entering into the spirit of 
the trifle, secured it a moderate reception. 








“Faithful James,” a very amusing one act comedy by B. C. 
Stephenson, should be eagerly snapped up by managers who require 
a first piece, and should certainly prove invaluable to drawing-room 
amateurs.- Mrs. Duncan, a newly married lady, has a tiff with her 
husband, and so is persuaded by her stepfather, Admiral Vincent, 
to leave her lord and master and take up her quarters in an hotel 
pending an action for a legal separation. But the young wife 
repents, and recalls her husband to her, and that this may not come 
to the knowledge of the Admiral, makes a confidant of “faithful 
James.” He, in order as he thinks te honestly earn the handsome 
tip bestowed upon him, does not hesitate to tell any amount of 
untruths, and so sets Mrs. Duncan and her bosom friend, Mrs. 
Melville, by the ears, makes Mr. Duncan frantically jealous, and 
brings the Admiral to the verge of insanity, as he is looked on by all 
as an elderly Don Juan. The complications are most amusing, and 
the dialogue smart. The principal characters were capitally acted 
by Mr. Rutland Barrington, Mr. Duncan Fleet, Mr. Adolphus Ellis, 
and Miss Grace Arnold. 


Too late for notice this month, “ The Red Hussar,” the new three 
act comedy opera by H. P. Stephens, and music by Edward 
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Solomon, is set down for production on Saturday Nov. 23. The 
story is a good one ; the main incidents are evolved in the heroine, 
Kitty Carroll’s (Miss Marie Tempest) various adventures in 
pursuit of her lover Ralph Rodney (Mr. Ben Davies), and to cireum- 
vent her rival Barbara Bellasis (Miss Florence Dysart), Miss Tempest 
has to assume the dress of the cavalry soldier, and will sing “The 
Song of the Regiment,” likely to prove a favourite number. Mr. 
Arthur Williams and Mr. W. Sidney supply the comic element. 
Mr. Hayden Coffin has some ballads specially written for him, and 
Miss Maud Holland and Mr. Albert Christian are also incluied in 
the cast. Judging from what we have heard, the new opera should 
prove a great success. It is beautifully mounted and produced 
under the able superintendence of Mr. Charles Harris. 


“The greatest show in the world” opened at Olympia on Monday 
evening November 11th, and it must be owned that Messrs. Barnum 
and Bailey are the possessors of some truly magnificent specimens in 
their menagerie, that they have some extraordinary curiosities of 
the freaks of Nature in the human race, and that their entertainment 
generally is good. It is, however, more of Kiralfy’s production 
of “ Nero, or the Destruction of Rome” that notice should be taken 
in these pages. Asa pageant this surpasses anything hitherto seen 
in England. Some 1,200 people take part in the processions, dances, 
gladiatorial combats, chariot races, &c., and though the most ex- 
quisite taste is displayed in the dresses, there is a blending of Eastern 
magnificence and barbaric splendour that enchants the eyes, while 
the ears are regaled by appropriate music and choruses most effi- 
ciently rendered. On the opening night the programme altogether 
was too long, and became almost wearisome; this has since been 
amended, and the “ greatest show” will, in all likelihood, prove one 
of the greatest winter attractions. 


One of the most extraordinary productions that has ever beer 
seen on the English, or indeed any other, stage, was introduced to 
the long-suffering but patient critic on November 5th at the St, 
George’s Hall. It is written by an American gentleman named 
Frederick Stanford, and has been christened by him “ Noughtology, 
or Nothing.” It may rightly be spoken of as christened, for in one 
of the wildest speeches ever uttered, the author at the end of the 
third act, spoke of it as his baby, which if “ that mighty power the 
press” pronounced to be “scrofulous” or “ rotten,” “ would not be 
heard again.” That it will never be heard again may be looked 
upon as certain, for it was quite impossible to gather anything of the 
plot, further than that it was to show “the want of Something in the 
Nothingness of Nothing at the bottom of it all,” or the meaning of 
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dialogue and speeches, which, extending over four acts, did not 
contain one really comprehensible sentence, but appeared to consist 
of a number of words strung together without any possible reference 
to each other. Some idea of their style may be formed from those 
the author used in a “superfice sketch of plot taken from real life 
embodying the paramount scheme through a systematic series of 
pertinent events and individual characteristics of producing a 
literary and dramatic portrait of conceit.” Those who can obtain a 
copy of the book will surely add it to their collection of literary 
curiosities. The production must not be passed over, however, 
without reference to one young actress, Miss Florence Bourne, who 
threw such earnestness into the acting of a ridiculous part as evinced 
high qualities for use in burlesque. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are so great a success in America, both 
artistically and socially, that there is every likelihood of their tour 
being considerably extended, and that we shall not have them back 
among us till late in May. In the November number of Murray’s 
Magazine, Mrs. Kendal gives us some mcre “ Dramatic Opinions.” 
Her estimate of the Irish character shows clear insight, for it is as 
true of the nation, taken generally, as it is of their dramatic apprecia- 
tion. “The Irish are delightful. . Their enthusiasm is charming, 
but it is an enthusiasm that is awakened by the next comer the 
instant you have left.” The Kendals read nearly all the plays sent 
to them. Mrs. Kendal thinks matinées “avery great boon,” and 
admits with the deepest contrition that she, having read “Jim the 
Penman,” missed the opportunity of securing it. Pleasantly and 
very sensibly Mrs. Kendal gossips on the cutting that is necessary in 
almost all plays, on what authors owe to actors, on the increased 
sums paid to dramatists for their work, on the rise in actors’ salaries, 
and tells us how she loves to play to a big pit, particularly in Birming- 
ham and Manchester, because they give “such a quick response to 
the sentiments we arouse. In the stalls people are impassive. It is 
the height of good breeding not to show one’s feelings, and that is 
why actors and actresses, who do nothing but show their own 
feelings and other people’s, are-such peculiar strange people!” Mrs. 
Kendal believes in the criticism of “ first-nighters,” admits that her 
great drawback is that she cries “too much,” does not think that 
beauty alone in a woman will hold the audience, but thinks that 
“the sympathy of an audience is more readily awakened by a 
woman than a man,” and considers “that a woman brings more 
sympathy into a play and a man more intelligence.” 


Mr. Fred Horner, whose “ Bungalow” has drawn and continues to 
draw such good houses at Toole’s Theatre, has secured the English 
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rights of Daudet’s La Lutte Pour la Vie, a play that has created an 
extraordinary sensation in Paris at the Gymnase from its Darwinian 
theories, its characterization, its tragic situations, and its brilliant 
dialogue, and has sold his rights to Miss Genevieve Ward and Mr. 
Geo. Alexander. 


Pantomime, as we understand it, is scarcely known in the United 
States, and so Mr. J. Rogers is endeavouring to arrange with Mr. 
Charles Harris to take over the whole scenery, company, personnel, 
&c., of the forthcoming production at Her Majesty’s with a view 
of showing our American cousins what we can do at a leading 
theatre. 


Miss Loie Fuller closed her season at the Globe Theatre quite sud- 


denly on Mon-lay, November llth ; her ill-health was the cause 
assigned. 


The little Strand Theatre has been re-decorated and re-upholstered 
by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co. without the performances. 
being interfered with in any way—a task that requires considerable 
management, and yet one which has been accomplished most 
satisfactorily, for the house looks very pretty. 


“The Barrister ” and “ The Balloon,” both of which proved such 
successes, will have a rival in Mr. J. H. Darnley’s latest three-act 
comedy, “ Wanted, a Wife.” It is pronounced to be the funniest of 
the three, so that Mr. Darnley must be congratulated on having pro- 
duced unaided what must be a most amusing play. 


“ Paul Jones” reached its 300th performance on November 7th, 
and the booking is as good as ever. This looks well for the fortunes 
of the Prince of Wales’s. On Nov. 4th “ Aunt Jack” was played 
for the 100th time at the Court, and isstill drawing splendid houses. 
—We are to have the Jersey Lily amongst us again. Mrs. Langtry 
has taken the St. James’s, which she will open with “’Twixt Axe 
and Crown.” Miss Maud Brennan’s benefit at the Avenue, on 
October 31st, was a complete success, and realized a large sum, £35 
of which resulted from the sale of programmes by some of our most 
fascinating actresses. Thanks to the efforts of “The Stage,” that 
initiated the interest in the matter, in all some £450 has been handed 
to Miss Brennan, in this case an amount only commensurate with 
the deserts of a respected artist and highly esteemed lady. 








Mr. Corney Grain enables us to spend one of those delightful half- 
hours that may be looked back upon as passed at St. George’s Hall. 
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His new sketch, “ I’ve Taken a House,” is most amusing, describing, 
as it does, the innumerable misfortunes that befall one who enters 
on a new tenancy—the troubles with the tradespeople, the plumber 
in particular ; the escapades of his servants ; the badgering he gets 
from his relations ; the kind remarks from his friends ; the imperti- 
nent and persistent callers in the cause of charity. Then he gives 
us a skit on one Augustus Darby, who fairly revels in changing his 
domicile, and a disquisition on the art of furnishing, “To Furnish 
in the Modern Way,” with the drollest of airs; this and a comic trio 
executed by himself are alone worth going to hear. “ Tuppins & Co,” 
the piéce de resistance that precedes it, is still drawing as well as can 
be wished. 


Dramatic and musical falent are now rezoznised at several of our 
clubs, but nowhere are their exponents received so thoroughly en 
camarade as at the “ Bons Fréres,” which celebrated its opening 
dinner of the 1839-90 season on October 30th. Mr. Leo Thomas, the 
president, welcomed the members and their guests, amounting in 
all to close on one-hundred-and-eighty, and was the proud and happy 
recipient of a service of plate, valued at £200, as a slight recognition 
by his confréres of his constant and unremitting labours to bring the 
club to its present high state of prosperity and estimation. His speech 
in returning thanks was what might have been expected of him— 
manly, earnest, and graceful. During the evening there were songs 
from Messrs. Leo Stormont, Fred Leslie, Robert Martin, Alec Marsh, 
Charles Coborn, Marius, Chevalier, &2. Mr. Le Hay gave his clever 
ventriloquial entertainment; Mr. Caffery and Mr. Redfern recited, 
and Signor Tito Mattei and Carlo Ducie executed some charming 
morceaux on the pianoforte. Telegrams were received from Mr. 
Henry Irving, Colonel North, Mr. Lionel Brough (from Kimberley), 
and Mr. E. Lonnen, expressing regret that they could not be present. 


For the special benefit of amateurs, owing to their being readily 
produced in the matter of scenery, let us call attention to three 
new pieces, played for the first time on November 14. “ An Italian 
Romance” by Philip Darwin, contains a bright, though not quite 
novel idea of a gentleman, set to propose for a lady on a friend’s 
behalf, winning her for himself. “The Light of Other Days,” by 
Rose Meller, poetically describes how a soured rich man discovers 
in the girl that he objects to as a wife for the hero, his own daughter, 
and “ The Sword of Damocles,” by Philip Darwin, is a farce of the 
“ Adelphi screamer” order. The pieces were done complete 
justice to by the author and authoress, and by Mr. Edward O’Neill 
and Miss Margaret Earl, Mr. Charles Lander, &c. 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan, the subject. of our portrait, was born at 
Canerswall, Staffordshire, in 1843. His father was a well-known 
disciple of Robert Owen. At ten years of age he was taken to Glasgow, 
and there studied at the High School and University. More fortunate 
than his friend David Gray, he, after years of trial, unaided and 
without patronage, struggled and conquered, and published his first 
volume of poems, “ Undertones,” which was hailed by the “ Athe- 
neum” as the advent of a new poet. He contributed to various 
magazines, collaborated with John Morley in the “ Literary Gazette,” 
and edited for a short time the “Welcome Guest.” His first play, 
“The Witch Finder,” was produced at Sadler’s Wells in 1861. 
“ Idylis and Legends of Inverburn,” “ London Poems,” “ North Coast 
Poems,” and “ Ballads from the Scandinavian” followed each other 
in rapid succession and were received with great favour. The latter 
were founded on his experiences as a newspaper correspondent in 
Schleswig-Holstein during the Danish War. From Oban, where 
he was living for some time in ill-health, he contributed to the 
“ Spectator” his “ Hebrid Isles.” His most famous novels are “The 
Shadow of the Sword,” and “God and the Man.” The latter he 
dramatized for the Adelphi Theatre as “ Stormbeaten.” Mr. Bucha- 
nan is the author of “A Madcap Prince,” and of “ The Nine Day’s 
Queen,” but his work as a dramatist, up to the present time, will be 
best appreciated in “ Sophia,” which ran at the Vaudeville for 500 
nights ; in “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” another great success at the same 
theatre ; and in “A Man’s Shadow,” the greatest pecuniary result at 
the Haymarket Theatre. He is also the author of “ Doctor Cupid,” 
and “ Alone in London.” His work, “The City of Dream,” has 
evoked the highest comment. Mr. Buchanan’s forthcoming reprint 
of his plays and accompanying essay on “ The Drama as Literature ” 
will be anxiously looked for. His latest adaptation, “Theodora,” 
lately produced at Brighton, is very highly spoken of by provincial 
papers, Miss Grace Hawthorne in the title 7é/e and Mr. Fuller Mellish 
as Andreas, having gained unstinted praise ; and we are shortly to 
sit in verdict on a new play of his, entitled “Man and the Woman,” 
at a matinée in which Miss Myra Kemble, an actress of Australian 
reputation, will appear. Mr. Robert Buchanan has, as is well 
known, the courage of his opinions, and writes fearlessly on many 
subjects; but he is always chivalrous, and bears the numerous 
encounters he invites with equanimity and good nature. 


In the May and September numbers of “THE THEATRE” of last 
year there appeared some “ Personal Reminiscences of E. A. Sothern,” 
by E. A. Pemberton. Encouraged by the attention these articles 
attracted, as he states in his introduction, Mr. Pemberton has given 
ns “A Memoir of E, A. Sothern” (Richard Bentley & Son), an actor 
who, in his time, certainly in this country, was one of the most 
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popular men both on and off the stage—for E. A. Sothern was a 
favourite with Royalty and at the clubs, in the hunting field and at 
the dinner table. Some account of such a man was much wanted, 
and in Mr. Pemberton the late. E. A. Sothern hasa kindly biographer, 
who gives us an opportunity of forming some opinion of the inner 
life of one who is spoken of as “the most tender, considerate, 
vigilant, and warm-hearted of friends,” and against whom it can 
perhaps only be said that his high animal spirits led him to be 
guilty of practical jokes which sometimes were carried too far. The 
work will prove most interesting, not only to dramatic students, but 
to all those who wish to learn more of the career of “Lord 
Dundreary.” 


Every one who knew him will learn with extreme regret the 
death of Mr. George Stone, of the Gaiety Theatre, which occurred at 
Edinburgh on Saturday, Nov. 9. He was universally appreciated as 
one of our cleverest comedians, and esteemed asa man. The early 
age at which he died prevented his making provision for the widow 
and child that mourn his loss, and we were therefore most pleased to 
hear that Mr. George Edwardes had organized a benefit matinée 
on their behalf at the Gaiety, and trust that the thousands to 
whose pleasure Mr. Stone so often contributed will remember in 
their bereavement those he leaves‘behind. The “Bons Fréres” Club 
has as usual immediately rendered his widow assistance. At their 
last dinner Mr. Leo Thomas suggested, in feeling terms, that a sub- 
scription should be raised, and within a few moments £50 was 
collected in the room. 


Here is a chance for the great unacted. The editors of a small 
theatrical weekly offer “a gold medal and production at a West-end 
theatre during the season 1889-90 for the best new and original 
one-act play.” The editors will read the pieces submitted, from which 
they will select the three they consider the best, and Mr. Pinero has 
kindly consented to make the final award out of these. 


The historical accuracy of the costumes in the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession was very favourably commented on. Messrs. Nathan, of 
Coventry Street, supplied those of the former Mayors and other dig- 
nitaries and their followers, and Mons. and Mme. Alias were respon- 
sible for all the dresses illustrative of Sports and Pastimes in 
England. 


Mr. Brickwell, of Terry’s Theatre, is to be custos rotwlorum to the 
projected London Acting Managers’ Club, of which Mr. A. E. 
Hollingshead figures amongst others on the Committee. May his 
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duties fall on ground as fruitful as that of “ Sweet Lavender,” which 
has not yet run the full gamut of popularity by many notes, judging 
by the booking records. 


Miss Eva Moore, the subject of our portrait, made her first ap- 
pearance on the stage Dec. 15, 1887, at the Vaudeville, as Varney 
in a matinee performance of John Farquhar Gilmore’s farcical 
comedy, “ Proposals,’ under Mr. Thomas Thorne’s auspices, 
and this obtained the débutante an engagement at Toole’s Theatre, 
where she appeared as Dora in “The Don,” first at provincial 
matinées at Oxford, Reading, and Brighton; and afterwards 
took up Miss Marie Linden’s part in July, 1889, in the. provinces, 
returning to London at Christmas as a member of Mr. Toole’s 
company, but was forced to throw up her engagement through ill- 
health, greatly to her chagrin, as she speaks iu the highest terms of 
her manager’s kindness to her, and has had an offer from him to 
form one of his troupe on his visit to Australia. Miss Eva Moore’s 
favourite parts were Dora in “ The Don,” and Kitty (a girl of 13) in 
“The Broken Sixpence.” Oa her recovery, Miss Moore was 
engaged by Mr. Willard to play Felicia Umfraville in H. A. Jones’s 
play of “The Middleman” at the Shaftesbury, at which theatre 
she is now appearing and steadily winning her way in public 
favour. 


One of the reasons that the art of Pastel has not been so well 
received by the British art public, rests on the belief that the 
chalk fades and deteriorates in a few years. This is a mistaken 
notion, for a good Pastel will often appear fresher than an oil half its 
age, as may be proved in many of the old country houses where 
examples of both may be seen. The two exhibitions at the 
Grosvenor Gallery have done much to revive interest in the art, and 
this, the second, that is now open, affords some most excellent speci- 
mens, though hardly altogether as great ones as that of last autumn. 
Of the most noticeable, Mdlle. Anna Bilinska’s “ Un Gamin ” (126a) 
is instinct with life. Mr. Hubert Vos has sent a very strong picture 
in “ Abdallah,” an Eastern Woman (115). A portrait of Miss Constance 
Stewart (235), by Mr. W.G. Wills, shows that the dramatist can wield 
the crayon with nearly the same skill that he can the pen. Among 
the dramatic subjects may be found“ Where Shakespeare Sleeps”’ 
(96), by J. Nelson-Drummond, “ Miss Ellen Terry” (278), by Rudolf 
Lehmann, and “ Dora” (379),from Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House,” by Francis 
Bate, all of which will be found to be interesting. Mr. Arthur 
Hacker’s “Mauve and Gold” (40), is an excellent example. Mr. H. 
Fanner’s portraits of “ The Lady Agnes Cooper ” (252), and of “ Miss 
Coleridge Kennard ” (418), are refined in treatment and execution. 
Miss Hilda Montalba, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Blake Wirgman, Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, and Mr. Jacomb Hood also contribute some excellent 
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portraits. Of the land and sea scapes, Mr. A. D. Peppercorn’s “ The 
Hay Waggon” (79), Edwin Hayes’s “Mumble’s Lighthouse near 
Swansea” (138), and Mr. J. Buxton Knight’s “Twilight at Little- 
hampton” (81), are decidly worthy of notice, and Mr. Swan’s sketch 
of “ Polar Bears” (57), and Adolph Birkenruth’s “ Souvenir de Bal ” 
(222) must not be passed over. 


The seventh annual exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours will be generally considered as superior to any of its pre- 
decessors, for, although there are no great pictures, there is a larger 
average of good ones. Even now, the walls are too crowded, though 
only about a third of the canvases sent in have been hung; and in 
those on view genius is conspicuous by itsabsence. Following the 
order in the catalogae “The Toilette” (4) by S. Melton Fisher, though 
not one of his best examples, is worth notice ; “‘ When the Flowing 
Tide Comes In” (8), John R. Reid, is strong but too heavily laden 
with colour ; “ Among the Thistledown ” (27) is a good landscape by 
F. W. Topham, and “ What’s the Matter ” (33), by J. Scott, has distinct 
merit ; “The Old Falcon Hotel at Gravesend ” (34), now a thing of 
the past, will bring back mingled memories of joy and sorrow to 
many, thanks to C. E. Holloway ; “ Iréné” (47), Miss Florence Small, 
is beautiful and artistic ; “The Swinge off Alderney” (62), Henry 
Hine, is powerful in execution, and “An Essex Common” (82), by 
E. M. Wimperis, is breezy and healthful ; “Contentment” (86), 
Hugh Carter, and “So Lazy” (92), Haynes King, are pleasing 
and artistic pictures ; “ Marsh Lands ” (97), J. L. Pickering, is deli- 
cate in colour; T. B. Kennington has an excellent and well-painted 
likeness of “ Miss Marian MacKenzie ” (85), and his “ A Study ” (136), 
and “The Gardener's Daughter” (471), are charming in results. 
“ Babes in the Wood ” (140), two fawns, is a good animal picture; 
and “Harvesting at Whitecliff” (162), E. G. Warren, possesses 
warmth and breadth. In this, the first room, must also be noticed 
“ Souvenir of a Quiet Night” (87), and “ Evening ”(171). 


In “The Best Trump, or Rook and Pigeon” (184) F. D. Millet has 
given us two telling types, of character, and the effects of the light 
are cleverly produced; “Late Autumn ” (191), by Joseph Knight, 
is admirable, as is “ A Bank where the Wild Thyme Grows” (219), 
by Adrian Stokes, for atmospheric effect. The sky in “The Lull 
Before the Storm” (240), W. L. Wyllie, foretells coming disaster ; 
“The Proposal” (253), I. Haynes Williams, is well drawn. W. H. 
Pike has three clever Venetian subjects (288, 356, 574). There is 
much refinement of feeling in “ Intruders” (293), W. H. Bartlett, 
two quite young nude girls disturbed on the sands ; “ The Vagrant’s 
Dog ” (304), J. T. Carrington, is happy, but the cur is a little too sleek 
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in appearance ; “Toiling” (341), T. A. Brown, is tender in sentiment ; 
“ A Lesson in Knitting ” (346), S. Melton Fisher, is easy and natural ; 
“The Scrap Book ” (363), Frank Dadd, an old man and his grand- 
child, betrays quiet humour and is well finished. Alfred Withers 
has a harmonious canvas, “ In Dartmouth Harbour” (380), and 
Leonard Raven-Hill is original in his treatment of “In Maiden 
Meditation Fancy Free” (382). \“ Mill Stream and Lock” (403), 
Thomas Collier, for its grandeur, and “A Quiet Sea” (414), Mrs. 
Lluellyn, for its delicious calm, are specially noticeable. 








In the East Gallery, “The Evening Mist” (429), Solomon J. 
Solomon, a nearly perfectly drawn and exquisitely-coloured nude 
female figure rising from the marsh, will probably attract most 
attention, and after that J. L. Pickering’s “ Near Hurstmonceaux 
Castle ” (424) ; in “ Exchange no Robbery” (465), W. B. Wollen, the 
animals are well drawn and the subject humourous; a highwayman 
having cleared out his victim rides off with his fresh horse, leaving 
a jaded one in its place. “Coming Night ” (475), Alfred East, and 
“Scanty Pasture ” (486), T. A. Brown, must not be passed over. 
Walter Goodman has a good portrait of Henry Russell, of “Cheer 
Boys Cheer” fame, in his 77th year (497). Edwin Hayes surpasses 
himself in “ Penarth from Cardiff ” (542), and “ Content ” (549), by 
J.C. Dolman, a number of donkeys feeding in a thistle patch, is an 
excellent picture of animal life. T. Hope McLachlan gives us a wild 
sky in “An October Storm” (567) ; R. Beavis a spirited canvas in 
“ Herdsmen of the Campagna en route for Rome” (584), and 
Keeley Halswelle a delightful landscape in “A Summer Day ” (601). 
“ Amsterdam ” (625), Frank L. Emanuel, “ Beleur Castle, Lisbon ” 
(616), Frank Dillon, with its hazy heat, and “Sunset” (637), in 
soft, low tone, must also be remembered. 


The very raison détre of the XIXth Century Art Society, the 
object of which is not so much to exhibit works of acknowledged 
merit, but to bring to the notice of the public for purchase the 
efforts of young artists that show promise, disarms severe criticism. 
The present show of pictures is, taken altogether, a better one than 
usual ; here the great fault is that the subjects chosen are common- 
place and lack originality of thought. Yeend King sends but one 
canvas, “ Abingdon ” (1), not up to the usual standard. “A Young 
Trader” (8), by Philip Pavy, possesses warmth of colour and is 
interesting. Archibald Webb has gone to Holland for his 
inspirations ; his “ Morning on the Merwede ”’ (22), and “ Along the 
Towing Path ” (456), water-colour, are most worthy of notice. Of 
G. A. Williams’s three contributions his “ Mussel Gathering ” (54), 
is most true to nature. Hugh George Shaw gives us two clever and 
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humourous dog pictures in “I have a song to sing, O” (70), and 
“ Sing me your song ” (81). 


A. Leicester Burrough’s “ Village Smithy” (93) is highly-finished 
and minute in detail, but is too clean in appearance. “The 
Sorceress”’ (244) is the most conspicuous for originality of W. 
Herbert Reoe’s canvases. A. Fuller Maitland shows skill in sea- 
scape in “The Old Harbour” (109), and the same may be said of 
R. L. Marriott for his “ At Broadstairs” (111). There is much 
poetry of feeling in H. Hollingdale’s “Old Windmill ” (121). The 
soft blue grey tints of moonrise are charmingly rendered in “ Laleham 
Ferry ” (140), by H. M. Page; and there is tender fidelity to nature 
in Robert Gallon’s “Departing Day ” (149). Edmund Ethelstone 
shows great promise in his three brown-coated puppies “A Trio” 
(173), a very low priced picture for its merits. “Sea and Sky 
Evening” (191) would be an excellent picture but that for such an 
atmosphere the horizon is too clearly defined. Henry Cheadle’s 
“Autumn” (211) and “The Severn” (212), are worthy of praise. 
There are breadth and atmosphere in “ Harvest Time ” (228), by 
Harry V. Inglis. 


Of the higher priced pictures, .Theo. Verstraete’s “ Matinée de 
Printemps” (43), Robert Gallon’s “ Eton College” (100), to be engraved, 
“ Margarita ” (218), by Alfred Prager, B. Macarthur’s exquisite “ Bread- 
winners ” (223),and Edward Patey’s “Souvenir of the Last Century” 
(267), are most worthy of notice. The water colours will well repay a 
visit, but want of space prevents any more than allusion to: “ Late 
Evening on the Broads, Norfolk” (279), by A. Daniels; “ Bits of 
Country Life” (281), by Walter Botland; “ An Autumn Evening” 
(284), with its purple heather, by J. Lawrence Hart; a picturesque 
remnant of old London, “Corner of Wych Street ” (301), by Edward 
Jennings; “ Now Came Still Evening On” (357), by John M. 
Macintosh ; “After a May Shower” (399), by J. L. Browne, and 
“ Waiting at the Ferry (Dry Point)” (466), by Edward Slocombe. 


The gem of Mr. McLean’s Gallery, is, without doubt, Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ A Royal Stag” (12), though Sir John Millais’ “ After- 
noon Tea ” (19), three little girls in quaint dress accompanied by a 
fat pug dog, will be most talked about. Posterity will not count it 
one of his finest productions. Mr. Edwin Long sends “Choosing a 
Deity ” (13); the grouping and the expressions of the various faces 
are effective and natural. Ch. Wilda specially distinguishes him- 
self in his Eastern scenes “A Cairene Carpet Warehouse ” (5) 
and “The Courtyard, &c., Cairo” (18). V. Chevilliard’s “The 
Critical Moment ” is a clever and humourous representation of 
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acolytes being photographed. E. M. Wimperis has a delightful 
“ Hayfield in Essex ” (33), and Jan Van Beers shows excellent work 


in “An Interlude in the Dance ” (40), an almée in black and gold 
gauze. All the exhibits are good. 





At. Messrs. Tooth’s, Bouguereau’s “First Whisper of Love” (77), 
probably takes the palm. It represents a young girl with a sweet 
newly-awakened expression of countenance at the whisper of a Cupid 
that hovers over her ; the drawing is faultless. Next to this in attract- 
tion will be “She stoops to Conquer ” (54), by the Servian painter, 
P. Joanowitch, showing the interior of a drinking house, a pretty 
waiting maid flirting witha truculent looking old Croat, her lover 
jealous, and the other admirers amused ; it is full of life, and 
' painted by a master hand. Leon Lhermite’s “ Hay Time ” (83) and 
“Returning from the Fields ”(93) are excellent specimens of his 
style. There isa highly-finished picture by Meissonier, “ Le Liseur” 
(31); two harmonious and minutely faithful Eastern scenes by A, 
Ferrari; and some excellent landscapes by B. W. Leader, Frank 
Walton, H. W. B. Davis, Keeley Halswelle, Vicat Cole, and Peter 
Graham. Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures were both in last year’s 
academy. The exhibition is a thoroughly good one. 





Mr. J. T. Mendoza (Printseller and Publisher to H.M. the Queen) has 
now on view at the St. James’s Gallery, King Street, St. James’s, his 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Drawings in Black and White, which 
are well worthy of notice. Those deserving special mention are 
“The Golden Horn Sunset,” Tristram Ellis ; “ Morning Mist, Jersey,” 
J. Nelson Drummond ; “Morettina” (pastel), R. Gianetti; “Catch a 
Weasel Asleep,” A. D. Basten ; “ Newlyn,” Holland Tringham ; “ Mr. 
Alfred Jingle,” Roland Holyoake ; “Dream of an Old Meltonian,” 
B. B. Lawrence; “In Trouble Again,” E. Caldwell; and “ The 
Thames from Petersham,” Jane R. Thomas. Two new publications, 
“The Dead Bird” and “ Innocence,” in mezzotint, by Thomas G. 
Appleton, after Greuze, are perfect specimens of the art. 





“ Hood’s Comic Annual” appears for the 22nd time. It is full of 
good things. G. R. Sims gives us “A Romance of the Peerage 
Unburked” in his happiest vein. J.B. Partridge has in “At the 
Pit’s Mouth,” a capital skit on the “Como” speech in “ The Lady of 
Lyons.” Leopold. Turner contributes some quaint lines on-“ The 
Ourang Outang Tar.” George Manville Fenn tells a laughable tale 
in “An Odd Trick.” Clo Groves has a powerful poem in “ Death 


and Rachel.” J. W. Houghton sends some of his usual humorous 
contributions. Richard Henry has a clever satirical story in “The 
Marriage Tie,” Godfrey Turner discourses mirthfully in verse on 
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“Growth and Decay of the Practical Joke;” and Byron Webber 
teaches a wholesome moral in “ The Fog and the Crane.” These are 
but a few of the bright things that will wile away an hour plea- 
santly ; whilst the illustrations by Greiffenhagen, Dalziel, G. Cat- 
combe, Griset, Hal Ludlow, H. Tuck, J. W. Houghton, Bernard 
Partridge, &c., are as excellent as the letterpress. 


Of other magazines, “ Harper’s” has “A Century of Hamlet,” by 
W. Lawrence Hutton, profusely illustrated ; and “The Century” 
will be eagerly sought after for its charming and ably written 
“ Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson.” In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. 
George Moore discourses not too wisely on “Our Dramatists and 
their Literature,” and in the “New Review” Mr. John Coleman sets 
at rest any question as to whether Watts Phillips took his idea of the 
“Dead Heart” from Dickens’s “ Tale of Two Cities.” 


New plays produced and important revivals in London from Oct.’ 
22, 1889, to Nov. 20, 1889. 


(Revivals are marked thus * ) 


Oct. 22 “The Senator,” comedy in four acts, by David D. Lloyd and Sidney 
Rosenfeld (for copyright purposes). Elephant and Castle. 
» 24 “Faithful James,” comedy in one act, by B. C. Stephenson. 
Vestry Hall, Turnham Green. 
» 29 “A Promise,” new one act play, by S. Boyle Lawrence. Globe. 
Nov. 2 “A Stuffed Dog,” a Sirius comedy in two barks and a bite (for 
copyright purposes), by J. A. Knox and E. Atwell. Park Hall, 
Camden Town. 
» 4° “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” (Revival by Miss Wallis.) Grand. 
» 4 “The Miser’s Will,” sensational drama in four acts, by Tom 
Craven (first time in London). Surrey. 
» 4 “The Irishman,” new Irish five-act drama, by J. W. Whitbread. 
Elephant and Castle. 
» 9 “Noughtology; or Nothing,” serio-comic drama in four acts, by 
Frederick Stanford. St George’s Hall. 
6 “Her Own Witness,” new play of modern life, in three acts, by 
G. H. R. Dabbs, M.D. Matinée. Criterion. 
» 6 “A Flying Visit,” comedietta in one act, by Mrs. William Greet. 
Matinée. Criterion. 
» 8 “Don Quixote,” comic opera, written by Harry B. Smith, composed 
by Reginald De Koven (for copyright purposes). Park Hall, 
Camden Town. . 
» 14 “Stop Thief,” three act farcical comedy, by Mark Melford (first 
time in London). Strand. 
» 14 “An Italian Romance,” one act comedietta, by Philip Darwin 
Theatre Middlesex County Asylum. 
» 14 “The Light of Other Days,” dramatic episode in one scene, by Rose 
Meller. Theatre Middlesex County Asylum. 
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Nov.14 “The Sword of Damocles,” farce, freely adapted from the German 
by Philip Darwin. Theatre Middlesex County Asylum. 
» 20 “The New Corsican Brothers,” original extravaganza, by Cecil 
Raleigh and Walter Slaughter (first time in London). Royalty. 
In the Provinces from Oct. 14, 1889, to Nov. 11, 1889. 
Oct. 28 “Highland Hearts,” new Scottish drama, by Hector C. Gordon. 
Grand, Glasgow. 
» 28 “Iduna,” new light opera, libretto by the late Hugh Conway, composed 
by A. H. Behrend. Comedy, Manchester. 
» 28 “A Noble Brother,” American musical comedy drama. Shakespeare 
Theatre, Liverpool. 
Nov. 4 “Dolly Varden; or the Riots of ’80,” comedy opera, written and 
composed by E. Cympson. 
» 4 “Wanted, a Wife,” farcical comedy in three acts, by J. H. Darnley- 
T. R., Edinburgh. 
9» @ “Old Father ‘Time,” or “The Clockmaker of Mardyk,” play in three 
acts, by Edward A. Shute (adapted from E. Francillon’s story) 
Drill Hall, Nuneaton. 
» 11 “The Great Globe,” five act play, by J. O. Stewart. New T.R 
Liverpool. 
» 11 “The New Corsican Brothers,” extravaganza, by Cecil Raleigh and 
Walter Slaughter. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 
In Paris from Oct. 12, 1889, to Nov. 13, 1889. 


Oct.15 “La Tartine,” comedy in one act, by Henri Sans. Gymnase. 
», 21° “ Théodore, Vierge et Martyre,” tragedy, by Corneille. Odéon. 
» 23 “Madame L’Archiduc,” opera bouffe in three acts, libretto by Albert 
Millard, composed by Jaques Offenbach. Menus Plaisirs. 
» 25 “La Conspiration du Général Malet,” drama in five acts, by Augé de 
Lassus. Chateau d’Eau. 
» 30 “La Lutte pour la Vie,” play in five acts, by Alphonse Daudet. 
Gymnase. 
Nov. 4 “Jeunes Amours,” one a:t comedy in vers2, by Heari Chantavoin> 
Odéon. 
» 8 “La Fermiére,” play in five acts and seven scenes, by Armand d’ Artois 
and Henri Pagat. Ambigu. 
» 13 “La Bucheronne,” four act comedy, by Charles Edmond. Frangais. 
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Our Hinateurs’ Play=Bor. 





“Tn some cases a sort of compromise may take place, and all the 
purposes of dramatic delight be attained by a judicious understand- 
ing, not too openly announced, between the ladies and gentlemen— 
on both sides of the curtain.” So wrote the gentle Elia on “ Stage 
Illusion,” nearly three quarters of a century since ; and if he could 
have been present at the opening performances this season of one of 
the youngest A.D.C.’s., the Footlights, he would have cast over their 
confidential relations with the audience the shield of his satire and 
the buckler of his belief. For surely never were players so lovingly 
lifted over the footlights, and petted and cosseted, as it were, for a 
better and more wholesome reason ; no other than this—that nothing 
but old favourites were being played, and well played, too, and for 
every familiar point thrust home, some lucky actor was audibly, 
perceptibly hugged to the heart of five hundred delighted human 
beings. A fickle public! this English one of ours! Tell it not in 
the environs of the Palace of Crystal; cry it not in the neighbour- 
hood of Childwick Hall, or the very dead walls and hoardings shall 
openly deny the accusation ; for what but joy, past joy, in the sweet 
stories of old, could have won for “Checkmate” and “ Whitebait at 
Greenwich” the rapture they inspired. Not even the boundless 
effervescence of Mr. Morten Henry, as the smartest and tigerest of 
grooms, and the slyestand quaintest of John Smalls; nor the rustic 
uncouthness of Mr. Alexander and Mr. Dale, as the gardener and 
stableman ; nor the terrible truth of that over-wearied waiter of Mr. 

Harris ; nor the lightness of Mr. Gerald Thompson, and the bright- 
ness of Mr. Stephen, and the waddling of that fruity old butler of 
Mr. Matthews ; not even these, deservedly welcome qualities as they 
were, would have served without that fillip of fillips, that Hamlet 
found so useful on a certain occasion, the play. The actresses, too, 
came off not a whit the worse in their encownier with the audience ; 
ready humour, spiritedly expressed, being abundantly visible in the 
Martha Bunn of Miss Isabella Davies, and Mrs. Gordon Ascher, re- 
minding one in many little touches of theemphatic manner of Mrs. 
John Wood as Charlotte Russe. Mr. Lyster is an effective farce actor, 
and won many a laugh as blinking Mrs. Glimmer; and Miss Lena 
Gilbert, as a servant of “ poor and meagre body as never had been 
pampered by over-luxury,” gave promise of developing into a char- 
acter actress of no mean capacity. This performance was followed 
on the 13th and 14th November by one of “Our Boys,” and from the 
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uproarious merriment it excited, one would be justified in declaring 
that ifa plebiscite were to be taken of the works of our dramatists 
which have come into existence during the last quarter of a century, 
this “record ” comedy would even yet be elected to another long 
term of office as ruler over all. How the “ultipomatum ” retains 
its old-time fragrance, and the “ dosset ” and the slavey their respec- 
tive mirth-provoking grime. And how thoroughly every soul 
enjoys those impossible scenes of country-house existence, when 
courting couples coyly confess their affection by elbow-nudgings 
and repartee borne down with the crop of puns. And how well- 
suited is the play to the method and mental grip of amateurs, no 
more striking proof of which could well have been found than in 
the ease and complacency with which Mr. Morten Henry entered 
into the familiar coat and hat and capacious waistcoat of Mr. Perkyn 
Middlewick, and then and there idertified himself with the feelings 
and customs and bearing of that large-hearted and hopelessly vulgar 
representative of the saved and risen middle class ; or in the natural- 
ness, the lounging gait, and restful not to say reposeful air, the 
Criterion freedom, and the City self-assurance of the boys themselves, 
neatly contrasted in a score of carefully-arranged effects by Mr. Welton 
Dale and Mr. Gerald Phillips. Poker-back Sir Geoffrey was not so 
haughty a baronet in Mr. Frank Westerton’s hands as he was in Mr. 
Flockton’s, but the amateur was evidently anxious, like Mr. Irving, 
to make his part as sympathetic as could be, and if this was not Mr. 
Byron’s intention, so much the worse for him. In little parts, with 
little opportunities, Mr. Edwin Gilbert and Mr. C. George took pains, 
like artists, never to be out of the picture. Mrs. Conyers D’Arcy, 
returning for once to the ranks of those amongst whom she was once 
a star, made of Clarissa Champneys a woman so kind-hearted and 
cheery that it seemed worth while going through some hardships to 
have the luxury of enjoying those charity visits of hers. Mrs. Gordon 
Ascher struck a vein of amusing light-comedy as Mary, the pert and 
poor, and Miss Cora Poole made a winsome figure and a charming 
heroine as Violet, the reserved and rich, Miss Isabel Mart following 
in the footsteps, and cinders, and smudges, and tatters, and wonder- 
ful squalor of the original Belinda, of undying lodging-house slavey 
fame. The Footlights intend to produce “All that Glitters is not 
Gold” at the beginning of this month. 





About half-a-dozen clubs in the metropolis, and half-a-dozen more 
in the smaller adjacent towns, belittled by the name of suburbs, are 
so rich in dramatic talent, so devoted to the art they practise, so full 
of resource in all things relating to mise-én-scéne, and, perhaps above 
all, so far better “followed” than those players of Wittenberg whose 
audiences dropped from them as feathers from a bird, that a play of 
lofty pretensions can safely be entrusted to their hands. Of such, 
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the Crystal Palace District Atheneum A.D.C. is a notable example 
With its strongest actors arrayed in serried ranks, each more or less 
well fitted to his task, there would be little chance, if any, for a 
typical second-rate professional company pitted against them in the 
same play, especially if this happened to be a romantic and pictur- 
esque one. And for token of what the club can do nothing would 
serve better than their production for four nights, from the 6th to 
the 9th of November, before overflowing audiences, to keenly appre- 
ciative applause, of Mr. Gilbert's fairy play, “The Palace of Truth.” 
In such pieces the lovers are the stumbling-block and the rock of 
offence, and here these gentlemen throw down a trump card; for 
Mr.and Mrs. Frankish can be, as well as look,andassume in tone as well 
as brave and splendid garb, the graceful lovers of the days of—anyone 
whose time was that of rich and flowing draperies, and amaranthine 
locks, and gorgeous fabrics, and chivalrous encounters, and spells 
and talismins, and all the treats that are not nowadays. And 
gallantly did this princely Philamir and tender, winning Zeolide 
tread the mimic paths of lovers’ dallying and suffering’s resolve. 
Many a little scene with them as centres will stay in the memory, 
vividly impressed by the reality and the charm of their clever acting. 
Then for humour, what King Phanor could be quainter, bolder, 
more unkingly than the ponderous creature pictured by Mr. J. O. 
Grout, an actor whose intimacy wlth every secret hiding place in 
which stage-craft can be discovered is on a level with the thorough- 
ness of his acquaintance with the laws of elocution; and who that 
has heard him once can forget that. And what a partner he had in 
Miss Chesshyre, a Queen whose jealousy had the very tinge of 
humour the author rarely has succeeded in imparting to the work of 
his more famous Altemires. Nor did excellence stop even here. 
though four so good out of a cast of twelve might well be called 
phenomenal. For Miss Maud Bell was the Mirza, and the passionate 
abandonment she brought to bgar upon those few tragic moments 
of her exposure and shame, coupled with the eloquence of her 
finished playing in the earlier scenes, won for her such laurels as 
neither high nor low comedy, with all her versatility, have gained for 
her in the past, and stamped her as an artist of real force and convin- 
cing power, worthy to be tried in work of the utmost delicacy and 
the finest art. Then, too, there was the Chrysal of Mr. J. Bathurst, 
rough maybe and a little rugged in gesture and expression, but as 
sound a reading of the two-faced courtier as most actors could give. 
And the dainty little Azema of Miss D. Gibbes ; what slyness lurked 
in the smile and the eye in that inimitable scene of ultra-ingenuous 
flirtation ; and was not Palmis a veritable picture in those clinging 
silks and Grecian tresses; and if comedy ever sought a home in 
living human form, did it not make an abode in the Gelanor of M: 
Maitland Dicker, as rotund and jolly-voiced a censor as any. 
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corrupt court would wish, with companions as lively and as comely 
as any lover of contrast could demand in Mr. Rae and Mr. McAnally. 
Perhaps the scenic artist and the costumier should not be omitted 
from the list of those who won the triumph. They certainly are not 
among the folk who “never would be missed,’”’ Mr. C. H. Fox in 
particular, for the dresses he had specially supplied were among the 
most tasteful and most beautiful that ever graced the amateur stage, 
lavish as many of its more notable productions have recently been. 
By slow and sure and steady progress, the Lytton A.D.C. have 
gone on building up and up an honourable reputation for histrionic 
achievement in Liverpool, the while their would-be rivals have 
dropped far behind, and now 1n their second half-century of perform- 
ances they leap to the front with a production of one of the most 
remarkable of modern comedies, Mr. Sidney Grundy’s “ The Silver 
Shield.” The announcement of their intention sufficed to sell every 
seat in St. George’s Hall some weeks beforehand, and the expectant 
crowd that filled the theatre and blocked its gangways on the 8th 
November had not spent its time and money fruitlessly; for the 
brilliant play was acted throughout with an understanding of its aim 
and scope, a regard for the probabilities so rarely outraged in every 
day life, and a shrewdness of arrangement and stage management 
that would have done signal credit to a far more pretentious revival. 
Naturally the comedy scenes were more firmly grasped and skilfully 
handled than those in which strengh or pathetic power are needed, 
though the moving love passages between Tom and Alma were 
played with a decision and an earnestnes that immediately im- 
pressed the audience. Indeed, Mr. Alfred Crawford’s idea of the 
Bohemian hero was decidedly clever and interesting from start 
to finish, consistent, revealing much thought, remarkably self- 
restrained, and full of suggested strength most happily in keeping 
with the character. Miss Minnie Griffen’s Alma was at once actress- 
like and yet womanly ; a considerable amount of variety lay in her 
treatment of the part ; there was much grace, plenty of high spirits, 
a dash of recklessness, and in the big scene with Sir Humphrey 
most welcome delicacy and genuine dramatic feeling. The actress 
was at no time permitted to eclipse the woman, and Miss Griffen 
gave evidence of ability to succeed in emotional parts no less than 
in those demanding only freedom of style and sparkling comedy. 
Mr. L. R. Lomax was a breezy Ned, just the irresponsible fellow to 
marry Lucy and defy the world without a penny in his pocket, and 
he was fortunate in having as his companion so promising a player as 
the lady amateur who filled this part and whose name was withheld 
from publication. In Lucy's acting there lay much genuine force, 
and the fervour and feeling of the great scene with its pathetic 
farewell to her husband and her home stirred the audience, as it 
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should have done, deeply. Mr. Asheton Tonge is an actor who has 
taken to heart Hamlet’s pregnant advice to the players. He restrains 
every tendency to looseness of action and attitude or exuberance of 
gesture and over-fluency of expression, with the result that, though 
his Sir Humphrey may be a little formal and precise, even for so 
rigid and severe a country magnate as Mr. Grundy has drawn, the 
consistency and naturalness of his sketch are alike admirable and lend 
a special air of likelihood to a piece of this stamp. The most popular 
character in the whole play, the study of an anti-theatrical cleric, 
fell to the lot of Mr. J. C. Stead, a comedian of some unctuousness 
and great perception. More human than Mr. Percy Compton in 
the same part, more the man with human weakness fighting against 
class prejudice, and less the actor, posturing and grimacing to set 
on “some barren spectators to laugh too,” this latest study of the 
Rev. Dr. Dozey was one of the most effective and least stagey yet 
seen; and quite as good in its way, frigid where the actor was 
genial, cheerless where he was hearty, narrow and self-contained 
where he was broad and eminently companionable, was the Mrs. 
Dozey, another clever lady who electod to hide the light of her 
talent beneath the bushel of anonymity. A touch of true comedy 
lightened the little scene where Susan recounts her mistress’s 
conquests and proffers her advice on matrimonial differences ; and 
the end of the cast is reached, with the exception of the Dodson 
Dick of Mr. J. C. Lloyd, who had not gone to Mr. Arthur Roberts 
(the original representative of this typical theatrical manager of a 
certain class) fora model, but had evolved an equally satisfactory 
personage from the recesses of his own brain and pictured so 
whimsical a creature, though bearing the head and front of a 
gentleman far removed in manner and mode of thought from vulgar 
Mr. Dick, that every scene that told of the manager’s manceuvres 
and counter-marchings was received with rapture by the greatly 
tickled audience. 





For most people who go in occasionally for the pastime of acting, 
the works of Mr. Pinero and Mr. Herman Merivale would seem 
rather a large order, and lead to some amount of disturbance in the 
nervous system, but with the Anomalies A.D.C., who are acting 
pretty well all the year round, and can be awed by nothing in the 
shape of names, let them signify what grandeur they may, thesu 
dramatists are only to be reckoned along with Byron, Albery, 
Grundy, Morton, and the rest, who have been taken in hand before 
as simply play-providers. There is reason, too, for this attitude of 
the club towards anyone of less mental stature than the great master 
of all, since its members are such practised players that every class 
of work has Jong since become familiar to the majority of them, and 
they are quite capable of thinking plays out for themselves, and 
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elaborating to some extent the characters they undertake. In some 
instances, indeed, they can rival almost any of the clubs in London, 
whose performances are looked for as the most notable of amateur 
events, and this is particularly the case when Miss Maud Bell and 
Mr. Meller come to head their forces, as they did on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th November, at West Norwood. The reading these actors 
gave of “ A Husband in Clover” was not. only pleasant, refined, and 
amusing, but artistic in the highest sense, polished and perfected to 
the pitch of absolute naturalnes3, as fine an example of delicate 
comedy playing as the amateur stage could produce. Sotooin “The 
Money Spinner” these most capable artists came again to the front. 
Miss Bell’s self-abnegation in accepting so small a part as Margot 
deserves mention, but still more deserving it was the thoroughness 
of her playing, the delightful freshness of her humour, the fact that 
never once to make any point such as an actress so clever must have 
constantly desired to do, did she step out of the picture by claiming 
for Margot a prominence the author had not intended. Mr. Meller’s 
Flaubert was a bit of realistic character acting, not unworthy to stand 
beside Mr. Mackintosh’s for incisiveness, power, and consistency, 
allowance being made for the different plane within which the amateur 
necessarily stands. Anyone who has to follow such a consummate 
mistress of her art as Mrs. Kendal indubitably is, must, of course, be 
confronted by mountains of difficulty, and Mrs. Pat Campbell, the 
Millicent Boycott of this revival, most wisely elected to present a 
woman she herself had imagined, uninfluenced by any of the 
memories to be recalled of her great predecessor. The result wasan 
interesting performance, with much in it to commend for strenuous 
effurt, and courage, and decided womanliness, that exerted great 
influence over her audience. Miss Gertrude Findon was as merry 
and pert a Dorinda as even Miss Kate Phillips was, and the Lord 
Kengussie of Mr. St. John Becher was a companion picture for 
lightness and humour, shaded into something very like dignity in 
those trying moments of comparative transformation in the ccn- 
cluding scene. There was rich ripe fun in the Baron Croodle of 
Mr. Cyril H. Owen, an actor who had evidently not seen Mr. Hare’s 
extraordinary rendering of the broken down old gambler, or, who, 
if he had, did not approve of his manifold eccentricities, and in Mr. H. 
G. L. Wyld, as the hero, who is chiefly a villain, brought to stay and 
prop the shaken edifice of sham heroism, great resolve and firm 
manner, which won for Harold Boycott very much more sympathy 
than he could have secured by the usual means, the tremolo 
utterances and the quivering figure, the shaking hand and the 
humid eye. 

ADDISON BRIGHT. 
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Roscoe Morgan's “ Scholars’ Annotated Edition of Shakespeare’s 

Henry the Fifth” (Thomas Murty, Ludgate Circus Buildings) will 

be found a useful text book for students. The notes are copious and 

| valuable, the anachronisms are pointed out and explained away, and 

every assistance is rendered for the thorough understanding of that 
which may appear obscure in the text. 


The invitation issued to one of our leading actors by the Church 

Congress, Cardiff, to read a paper there, has, no doubt, induced the 
| Rev. Stewart D. Headlam to print in its entirety a lecture, portions 

of which he has delivered on various occasions, and part of which 
appeared in the May number of “ The Cosmopolitan.” In his lecture 
on “The Function of the Stage” (Frederick Verinder), Mr. Headlam 
proves himself a staunch champion in the cause ; not only of the 
drama and how influential for good its teachings may be rendered, 
| but he stands up enthusiastically, almost too much so, for the dancers, 

endeavouring to prove that they are all actors by one quotation from 
Shakespeare. The writer also points out the narrow-mindedness as 
to the dramatic profession which,. at one time, existed amongst all 
church dignitaries, and from which he himself suffered. 


Mr. Farjeon is an accomplished writer, if a somewhat eccen- 
tric one, and in taking up any volume of his we are possessed 
with a comfortable conviction that we shall find its money value 
returned to us in kind,even maybe with ccmpound interest attach- 
ing. So, if the dectective perspicacious is a figure something 
musty in the fiction of this year of grace, we must here at 
least allot him a respect we should perhaps feel disposed to 
forego were his portrayal of the order ignotum per ignotius. 
The parodoxically-named “Blood White Rose*” is, through two- 
thirds of its length, a story of ccmmenrdable interest and plot well 
‘conceived and cleverly written. Were the restraint here exhibited 
carried out to the close, it would be of capital interest. ‘The hurried 
and crowded climax, however, wherein, as in the pump-and-tub 
scene at Miss Snevellicci’s bespeak, all the members of the company 
come in and tumble down in various directions, sadly impairs the 
value of the whole, and Mr. Farjeon, who is original at his best, 
should really have spared us the conventional crimson fire at the 
wings. Still tle characters throughout have character, withal the 
poor wronged Mary is a trifle stilted in the midst of her easy 
morality. 


* “The Blood White Rose,” by R. L. Farjeon. (Trischler and Co., 18, New Bridge 
Street. E.C.) 
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“ And now, her head resting on my breast, her soft, low voice, 
just above a whisper, sounded sweetly in my enraptured ears, as, 
with drooping eyes and blushing cheeks, her tongue betrayed the 
secrets of her heart, and poured out its full confession.” 
Such a last century style is Mr. Foote’s, which, used as a vehicle 
for a narrativeas ruddily-tinted as decent modern materialism permits, 
has an odd sound in ears critical. But there is no reason to doubt | 
that Australia has a literary future before her, and if an earnest of 
this is wanted, it may be suggested indifferent well in the pages of 
“ My Weird Wooing*” which is at least an artistic advance on some 
previous works of like nature that country has produced. Mr. 
Foote, for all his peculiarities, shows some evidence of embryo 
power in his writing, and one or two of his people may be said to 
live. Restraint, however, is here again needed, and the lesson that 
an over-exuberant imagination is perilously wont to carry its 
possessor into the extremes of commonplace. If the author of “ My 
Weird Wooing” will consent to forego the limelight and sheet-iron 
thunder, and touch a little less upon somewhat ghastly details of 
damaged mortality, he may effect work that will do real credit to 
the great colony he writes of. 


* “My Weird Wooing,” by T. Vicars Foote. (Same publishers.) 





The author of “The Embalmed Heart and other Sensational 
Poems” is much exercised in his mind as to the drivelling, emascu- 
lated, and “ sensous ” (sic) character of “ modern minor versial efforts.” 
He quotes—in a profound preamble to his book—Ferdinand 
Freiligrath to the effect that the authors of such “ seem afraid of the 
big passions” ; and being moved thereat to individually eschew all 
puerile mock-modesty, and lay the first railway sleeper of realism 
up Parnassus, he launches boldly into such masculine numbers as : 

“ Your blue-white features now are moist 
With Death’s foul, slimy dew ;” 
and :— 
“ Her lips said ‘ Forgive ’—not her tongue, 
For that from her mouth ghastly hung, 
All horrid and swollen and black. 
Her tears and her blood stained my coat, 
The streams from her eyes and her throat.” 

It is, however, in the matter of descriptive simplicity that Mr. 
Cooper would most seriously set an example to the modern febrite 
ballad-monger, and assuredly in such guileless passages as :— 

“ My household had from home just gone 
To spend the Christmas Day ; 
I was to follow when my work 
Was done and seni away.” 
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the acme of unmistakeable diction is reached. Still, even in lines of 
a like direct force (and there are many hundreds such in the volume) 
our author is rather frequently “ ambagious,” and when he says :— 
“ Go, scion of a ‘hundred earls,’ 
And kiss—surrounded by her curls— 
Your coming morrow’s bride.” 

we are 2 little inclined to picture the lady as an abnormally hairy 
specimen of her sex,and to think how dreadfully the scion must 
have tickled his nose if he accepted the invitation. Then, too, when 
he sings :— 

“ T broke the circle that stood round, 

And in the street I burst.” 
we cannot help thinking of the frog in the fable, and pitying the 
street scavengers. 
On the whole, we are afraid the author of “The Embalmed Heart” 

is the frog that would fain emulate the bull, and, in doing so, has 
exploded a whole body-full of nauseating twaddle. 


* “The Embalmed Heart, and Other Sensational Poems,” by E. J. Cooper. (Dean 
& Son, London). 


“ John Bull, Junior,” enlarged from “ Drat the Boys,” needs no 
special comment here. Everyone is agreeably acquainted with 
Max O’Rell, with his inexhaustible good-humour, and his trenchant 
common-sense. “John Bull, Junior” will do more than help one 
to pass an idle hour. Through all its fun, the little octavo contains 
much evidence of observation, and much incisive advice that is 
wholly worth listening to. Happily itis no rare thing for a French 
master to identify himself with his boys at an English school, and 
Mr. O’Rell leads the way over the few hurdles that yet bar the course 
to the goal of success. Like every book issued by, its publishers, 

- the little volume is a model of dainty printers’ work. 
* “ John Bull, Junior,” by Max O’Rell. (Field & Tuer, London). 


“Prince Bismarck’s Map of Europe*” is a dull yuasi-political tract, 
offered in the form of a dialogue between the Iron Chancellor and 
Count Von Moltke. Its opinions are trite, its creed, apparently, the 
return of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany to France, and we hazard 
ashrewd guess that its author isa woman. It is produced in its 
publishers’ usual irreproachable style. 

* “ Prince Bismarck’s Map of Emope,” by “Cylinder.” (Field and Tuer.) 


Se 
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Vale ! 









( FTER ten years’ continuous service in the interest of the 
drama and in compiling the monthly record of the English 
stage ; after ten years’ incessant worry and continual mis- 
representation ; having in ten years exhausted the only 
savings I could conscientiously devote to a favourite 
hobby ; having, against fearful odds, fought, I hope with 
pluck, a good fight in the drama’s cause, I now put down my arms not 
ashamed to confess myself beaten, I retire from the helm of the 
THEATRE m2gazine, and give up the command of the old vessel 
to more competent, but not to more loyal hands. 

On January Ist, 1880, we sailed out of port buoyed up with con- 
fidence and hope—strong in resolve ; hopeful for success. We were 
determined to do such wonderful things, to discover a “ fortunate 
island,” to serve the drama, to encourage its literature, to help the actor 
and actress, to amuse the playgoer, to illustrate the drama’s daily 
record, to hand down to posterity if possible an accurate history of the 
stage in the age in which we live. On the eve of Christmas, 1889, I 
sail home, not dejected exactly, but discouraged ; not{jbeaten in the 
tussle, so much as tired ; not so much disappointed, as helpless against 
a fate which, on the whole, has been as resistless as it has been merci- 
less. The good ship, THEATRE, has encounteretl many a storm; it has 
been in peril many a time, and to guide it skilfully through rocks 
and shoals has been heart-breaking work. I bring it back after its 
ten years’ voyage safe, sound, water-tight. Itjis only the com- 
mander who feels a bit weary, a little tired, anxious for release from 
great responsibility. So,from this moment, he relinquishes his post, 
and has nothing whatever to do, directly or indirectly, with the con- 
duct, design, direction, or proprietorship of the THEATRE magazine. 
Tf the new Editor and Proprietors care to give me a cabin on deck, 
I will cheerfully sail with them whenever opportunity offers. I 
hope never, as long as I live, to sever my connection with the old 
THEATRE as a contributor. But I must be edited for the future, 
not edit. I must obey, not direct. For the future I hope to be paid 
for trying to amuse or instruct others, not to pay for the pleasure of 
asking others to amuse and instruct me. 

Before saying farewell I think it right, finally and for the 
thousandth time, to deny emphatically and absolutely the rumour of 
idle tongues that has continually insisted that my long connection 
with the THEATRE has resulted in a financial gain. It has 
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resulted, so far as I am concerned, in a serious financial loss. The 
magazine is as solvent and more prosperous than it ever was before, 
but it has become so by my personal energy and at my unaided ex- 
pense. At the outset I was sanguine enough to believe that those 
in whose interests this periodical was planned would have given it 
better support. I find that, after along and well-tried experi- 
ence, my position as a public writer is an injury rather than 
a gain to the commercial prosperity of the magazine. I there- 
fore hand it over to business men, honourable men, active 
men, who can exact what I never could do in my position— 
punctual payment of honourable debts acquired in the ordi- 
nary course of business. I retire from my position—so oftep 
misunderstood, and so ungenerously misrepresented—indebted to no 
human being, but a creditor to a very considerable amount. It has 
been stated that the pictures which have appeared from time to 
time in the THEATRE were paid for by the sitters, and therefore 
of considerable financial consideration. Not only were they 
not paid for, except out of my pocket, but the sitters in nine 
cases out of ten never dreamed of obtaining a copy of the 
magazine in which they appeared, except by the easy process of 
borrowing one from a friend who could afford the magnificen 
sum of ninepence a month! From first to last, the financial 
direction of the THEATRE has been wholly out of my hands, 
but I am assured that the “bad debts” written off by my pub- 
lishers as impossible of recovery would oper the eyes of those 
who are innocent enough to believe that the direction of any 
periodical in the interests of the drama and its professors is a profit- 
able speculation. 

During the ten years past, whilst trying to do good and desiring to 
encourage talent, my couch has been no bed of roses. Fate was from 
the first dead set against my honest endeavour. The only disappoint- 
ments, the only disasters, the only misrepresentations, the only lost 
friendships connected with a stormy life, have been in some way 
or other connected with the THEATRE magazine, which was taken 
up with energy in 1880, and is now left with goodwill, but a passing 
sadness, in 1890. : 

But there is a bright side to the picture also. Ifthe professors of 
the dramatic art have misjudged my ambitious enterprise, and con- 
sistently damped my energy, the outside public has cordially 
endorsed my endeavour. Countless are the sincere friends 
I have made these ten years past during our journeys together, 
loyal and true is the service I have secured from kindly contri- 
butors, and such enthusiasts and fellow workers as, amongst others, 
Austin Brereton, Mabel Wotton, Marie de Mensiaux, and Cecil 
Howard. Without them what has been accomplished could never 
have been achieved. I have tried to give our readers interesting 
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essays, honest criticism, pure literature, and good verse. In our 
fiction I trust we have never shamed; in our criticism I hope we 
have never unnecessarily pained. My ideal at the outset was a high 
one. If I have failed it was not from want of endeavour, but of 

encouragement. In those to whom I hand over this “Labour of 
" Love” of perhaps the best ten years of my life, I have every 
confidence. They are animated with as high an ideal as I was 
ten years ago, but they are far better able than I could ever 
be, in my position, to make the magazine a commercial as 
well as a literary success. 

I trust that with the close of the year 1889 will be buried 
all jealousies, animosities, misunderstandings—disagreements in- 
separable from my editorial position in connection with a 
work devoted to the services of the stage. I would shake 
hands and be friends. So with renewed thanks to all who have 
helped me ; with earnest regards towards such as have believed in 
me, comforting me in trials, and helping me with their splendid 
sympathy : with a sigh of regret over the buried past and a smile of 
hope for the THEATRE’S bright future, I step down from the 
deck, press the hands of the old crew affectionately clinging round 
me, brush away a tear, and depart, I trust, not without one consoling 
cheer to comfort me as I pass into the crowd again, and wave a hand 
at parting. Vale! iterumque Vale! 

CLEMENT SCOTT. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 








The whole of the Engines, Boilers, and Electrical Plant 
was supplied and erected by 


SHARP & KENT, 


Engineers and Electricians, 
CONNAUGHT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





Telephone 3125, Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Mecavout, Lonpon.” 





ESTIMATES AND ALL PARTICULARS FREE. 


CAMPBELL SMITH & CO.,, 


75, NEWMAN S¥REEF, OXKORD STREED, W., 
Decorators of the Lyceum, Alhambra, Empire, New 
Lyric, Savoy, Grand, Gaiety, Globe, Olympic, and. 
Haymarket Theatres ; also Old London Street (I.H.E.), 
Egyptian Hall, Olympia, Grand Hotel, First Avenue 

Hotel, Holborn Restaurant, &c., &c. 


UPHOLSTERY AND STAINED GLASS. 


PERLA. 


FOR BEAUTIFULLY WHITENING AND 
PRESERVING THE TEETH. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 6a. 


(post free.) 
PERLA is a preparation entirely free from any 
hong elements ; but on the contrary, not only 
hitens the Teeth, but also Hardens the Enamel, 














aho thereby rendering them impervious to decay. It 
also gives ADVICE y 4 pe y 











is therefore of great value in preserving as well as 
the . beautifying the Teeth. 
tricity. Note ONLY ADDRESS, and write to-day, alos 
52, OXFORD ST. Lonoon, W. MADME. CONSTANCE, 
% (Corner of Rathbone Place.) . 


Soho Bazaar, Oxford Street, London, W. 
b 
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THE STAGE, 


The Most Largely Circulated 
THEATRICAL PATER. 








PRICE TW oYPrtnNnost. 





CONTAINS ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING 


| 
ARTICLES UPON STAGE TOPICS, 
THEATRICAL GOSSIP, 


AND ALL 


CURRENT DRAMATIC NEWS. 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 





Subscription: 2s. 9d. per Quarter, 10s.10d. per Annum. 





LONDON : 
“The Stage” Office, Clement’s Inn, Passage, Strand, W.C. 
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LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Contained in those Parts of 


THE TFHRAATRE 


Which are still in print and obtainable from the Publishers. 


One Shilling Each. 


The price of the parts 


Excepting those marked * which, being nearly out of print, are charged Two. Shillings each. The 
parts for January, 1883, and January, 1884, can only be obtained in the volumes, price 10s, 6d. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE MAGAZINE 


From July, 1882, may be had from the publishers, Price 7s, 6d. each, 


—e the vols. 


Jan. to June, 1883, and Jan. to June, 1884, price of which is tos. 6d. each 


Achurch, Mies JaQee oo. os ccicsececsccccces October, 1887 
Alexander, Mr. George ... ..-April, 1885 
Alice and the Dormouse... 





























| 
| 
| 
Anderson, Miss Mary ....... es .. January, 1884 | Linden, Miss Marie September, 1883 
Archer, Mr. William............++ «++++-+++++.May, 1886 | Lingard, Miss Alice ............----e0e0e: August, 1884 
Atherton, Miss Alice... ...000c.cccccccccccecece May, 1886 | Macklin, Mr. F. H............0.00008 20 August, 1888 
Bancroft, Mr. and seed Subapeakon aenheeode August, 1885 | Mansfield, Mr. Richard ................ November, 1888 
Bancroft, §. B. ......ccccecceces-esecee cess March, 1683 | Marius, Mons. ..........+--sceccsreccscescee June, 1888 
Barnes, J. H. re eee November, 1881 
Barrett, Mr. SNES a ER oe; November, 1885 | Measor, Miss Adela .............eeeeeeees August, 1882 
IE, WHI dc swawencc cddneses qe vente es January,1883 Mellish, Mr. Fuller .........s.c00- — 1887 
Barrington, Mr. Rutland 26.0 .cccscccceee September, 1837 | °‘ Mikado” Group ...........0--ssceeeeees August, 1885 
Barrymore, Mr. Maurice ..........++-++- February, 1886 | Millett. Miss Maude........ Sh tahiti anil 1888 
Beerbohm-Tree, H. ..... ...- August, 1884 | Millward, Miss ........ -....-April, 1886 
Beerbohm-Tree, Mrs. .. ..+»May, 1884 | Monckton, | ee 4 .. August, 1886 
Beere, Mrs. Bernard ........cccccesccccces January, 1°83 | Moore, Miss Mary 4:6 #010:6:0)4:0. 009 ¢:8's:0 900 ne 
ee eee ee SS eae March, 1886 
Bond, Miss Jessie.............see0+-. «February, 1885 | Mulholland, Ror. 
Boyne, Leonard .......02s-csececescccees ig r, 1884 | Munroe, MMMMMNER 3000005 05<scescccnare October, 1883 
Braham, Miss Leonora.........0.---eseee-00) March, 1882 | Murray, Mis. Alma ...................00: October, 1882 
Brereton, Mrs. Austin ......-..20. eee. December, 3606 | Wetlaon, Miss Julia ........00.ccccccesoce August, 1888 
Bromley, Miss Nelly ..........-- eee are September, 1884 
Brough, Miss Fanny ........222 seeeseeeee ee ee eee February, 1888 
Brough, Lionel .... pire ex sige .May, 1884 Nilsson, Christine sienih oa ask teat . June, 1888 
Broughton, Miss Phyllis . sadgen dessowiage . November, 1884 Otway, TENOR 56 cic occ 0 ss 0s ce vusicleate F ebruary, 1886 
Brown Potter, Mrs............--- .. September 1887 TIE io n.as.0-cis'uic.cns vicieesne eee October, 1881 
Bruce, Bdgar ......0s.ccceseccee -April, 1884 | *Palmer, Miss Minnie .................... February, 1884 
Buckstone, Miss Lucy........--ceesseeeeesess June, 1884 | *Patti, Madame Adelina ...................... June, 1882 
Burnand, IN sess ok accics saan oko February, 1883 Penley, 8 SS ee ee February, 1885 
ee rere er ee March, 1885 Phillips, Miss Kate Sora inlgrsteis Gin raislgheguasieresreeunee May, 1885 
Cam bell, MEE Gh ncaaamenas mane acieeia February, 1888 RINNE MENS 0 50 caso cccc ccccstenesies January, 1889 
Cautley, I UAMIEGON: |. wcccascscuicasteveors uly, 1887 Rehan, Miss Ada ......................September, 1888 
Cavendish, Miss Ada.......... January, 1882—April, 1885 SO ED CADOMED 6 5.6.0 osccsicwies eee October, 1886 
Cocil, Mir, Arthur... .ccccccccccccesccces cscs June, 1887 SN, MEN MONEE 6c ccs Se cececccercenes ‘‘ctober, 1888 
Clarke, OE a arene September, 1885 ee rere May, 1883 
Clayton, Mr. John ........-ccccccccccccscees April, 1888 Rorke, Miss Kate .......................- August, 1883 
Coffin, Mr. Haydem.........ccccccccccecees August, 1837 Rorke, Miss Kate, as Sophia ............ February, 1887 
Conway, Mr. H. B March, 1884—December, 1888 Rorke, Miss Mary ...... a, 1884—March, 1886 
Cooper, Mr. Frank K. .........0+-seeeee Sepiember, 1888 | *Roselle, Miss Amy ............-.+eeeeeeeee March, 1884 
De Grey, Miss Marie .........0.+..e0e September, 1881 IN 6 6.0.5.5 5:5c-sniniesscow treat March, 1887 
Eastlake. Miss .... ......May, 1883—December, 1485 IEE ec cgaveceedeunsoesecegen August, 1881 
Emery, Miss Winifred . pied oeaehmaicmadel a aenand March, 1883 WRG OOOUD 05 ccnccocecses November, 1886 
Eyre, Miss Sophie .......... November, 1883—May, 1887 SU HI TEAOD ovncsvcccecesecccees December, 1883 
Farquhar, Mr. Gilbert........02s0-seeeececees May, 1887 Oe ree re July, 1888 
Fenton, Miss Angela ........-+++ss00-+++e+++June, 1887 EN 6. doce ccescosenaaseey January, 1886 
Fernandez, James ...........ccccccsccs .+-October, 1883 DECI. cislcrs sss 0'oe s saceesaciea Seneuiaen July, 1884 
Forsyth, Miss Helen...........-....++ eoseee-. June, 1886 ee EOC November, 1883 
Gilbert, Mrs. ......ccccccccscccccccccssvecce August, 1886 #8 Stephens, Mr. Yorke ..........-.-2eseeeeeees July, 1886 gm 
Gilbert, W. BRS MN Se ah A .- April, 1°83 See 1883 
Grahame, Miss Cissy ....... September, 1882— “jy 1888 ade Tempest, Miss Marie .... 1888 
Grossmith, Mr. George .........2c0csceseccce une, 1885 _ . * eee 1885 
ee OS Serre May, 1888 Terry, Miss Ellen.........cccccccscsscccvsece 1883 
Gwynne, Miss Julia ..........--eeeeeecesseeee July, 1884 TEAeG, MG MATION .....000.cccccceess 1883 
Hare, John ........000. cocccccecccecees September 1883 Thomas, Mr. Brandon ................-...-March, 1887 
Harris, Mr. Augustus ..........-e+eeeceeeeeee June, 1886 SE EE ic oc ccevecncocnceawesenmen 1885 
agg Miles Genes .cccccccccccccccgs anuary, 1888 Thompson, Miss Lydia ............-.000. » 1886 
Hill, Mr. W. J. 20.2 cccccccccccccecccccccs February, 1885 PE ES, TEIOEL, o.6. can odc cciessdoes ake March, 1885 
Holme, Miss ER oe wscccedccsscecsevies 1884 Tilbury, Miss...... se ceccesccccccescecescenes May, 1885 
Hood, Miss Marion 1884 Ulmar, Miss Geraldine ................... August, 1887 
Horlock, Miss Blanche 1887 We MEI VIDIRE 05 io ccceccscseseccesece ear 1887 
Howard, Cecil ..... y, 1888 WOR, FACTMAT, 2. oc ccccccsccccncsencessesee uly, 1883 
Hughes Miss Annie.. 1888 Wadman, Miss ...........ssececcsseseees October, 1888 
Irving, Henry .........-+ 1889 EMIS coca csccvecwarecevevecenee April, 1887 
James David..........e2--esecreeeeseces D 1884 MS, MED adccvc se vescecvecsceeccccccies January, 1889 
James, Mr. David, in ‘‘ David Garrick” ..February, r887 Warden, Miss WRRMEE <s.ccccuoicwocsccnae Jaly, 188 
ay, Miss Harriett Lh ESS Gaile edie craw beta ania April, 1888 Warner, Mr, Charles ......ccccccscccee December, 1885 
comes, Mir. Ho A. 2.2 .cc cc ccccccceccncce September, 1886 ere rt April, 1886 
erdal, We Fi. ..cciccccccccccccccvccccce February, 1884 WEEE, WEEE WICTORCE 52500 sc cccececece September, 1885 
ONS Eerie Willard, B.S ......csceccee August, 1883— March, 1888 
Knight, Joseph .....+ eeceereseee eoee . .. November, 1884 WINE, AMINE 606. nce ceccccescceesececons May, 1888 
ee Miss Eweretta .......---.+00e- February, 1886 Wood, Mrs, John........+0-.sseeeeeeee December, 1888 
» Mr. Durward ..+- January, 1887 Woodworth, Miss Edith ................ November, 1888 
a ie, Miss Fanny .. ae . April, 1882 Weyndham, Charles .....-.cccccccccccesceces July, 1882 
EAE, DOME ob .n05s cc dccvincevscapsteeccae June, 1884 





Lewis, Mr. , James 1886 


1886 


ikaiponien eeidinn dala eerarbenne August, 
Lindley, Miss Henrietta .. September, 
Linden, Miss Laura .. November, 1885 
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: Our Card Basket. 





q Mr. Henry Irving, | Mr. R. Markby 


LYCEUM THEATRE, Undertakes the Stage Management of 


s AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 
( Lonpon. 

E 

* 


Letters to 43, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








M r. Willard, 


Mr. & Mrs. Rass Challis, 
GLOBE THEATRE, Every Evening. 


‘* THE CURATE,” 


Address letters, Globe. The Provincial Success. 





For Route see all Theatrical Papers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Mr. T. W Robertson, | 





t aie aiicahiais ai Mr. Charles Sullivan 
a on tour with his 
Abbey Road, N.W. 
IRISH COMBINATION, 
es Address, See Companies’ Page. 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte’s D Company. Business Communications, 


zy | J. W. Whitbread, Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. 
> Mr. George Thorne. | 








Winter arrangements complete. 


Mr. Wilford Selwyn, 
‘*THE STILL ALARM ” COMPANY. 
Miss Angela Fenton, Address, 


Care of Principal Agents ; or, as per Weekly 
Advertisements. 





Helen in Bootle’s Baby. 





On Tour. | 





Miss Kinharvie, 
Mr. John 


C Oo b b €, Engaged by the ‘‘ WINDSOR STROLLERS, 
MANAGER, last week in November, and by ‘GEM A.D.S” 


December 11th, St. George’s Hall. 
Y Address, 9, Strand, W.C. Address, 


BS Or, Messrs. Blackmore. 155, Chesterton Road, Notting Hill. 
| 
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Dramatic Directory for Fanuary, 
1889. 





ANY CHANGES OF ADDRESSES FOR FEBRUARY MUST REACH THE 
OFFICE NOT LATER THAN JANUARY 20th. 





The numbers following names refer to addresses on tour (see the end of Directory). 


Actredded. 


A 


ABBOTT, Miss em, Longcrofts, New 
Shoreham, Susse: 


— Miss Sunth, 10, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
8 


ADAMS, Miss Caroline. No. 25. 

ADDISON, Miss Carlotta, 13, aivieeiap Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

AICKIN, Miss Elinor. No. 10. 

AIDE, Miss Adeline, care of R. Andre, Esq., 
“‘ Melrose,” Bushey, Herts. 

ALLEYN. Miss Annie, 8, Waterloo Road, 8.E. 

AMADI, Madame, 8, Woburn Place, W.C. 

AMALIA, Miss, 16, Buckingham Palace Road, 


8. Ww. 

ANDERSON, Miss Mary. 9, Adam Street, Strand. 

ANSON, Miss Cecile, 75, Hatton Garden, Ww.c. 

ARDEN, Miss Ethel, 1, Holmside, Boro’ Road, 
Sunderland. 

ARMYTAGE, Miss Grace, 2, Harley Place, N.W. 

ARNOLD, Miss Grace, 52, Eardley Crescent, Earl’s 
Court. 

ATHERTON, Miss Alice, Strand. 

AUBREY, Miss Amanda, Terry's Theatre. 

AUBREY, Miss —* Opera Comique. 

AUDLEY, Miss May, 1 — Chambers, Bury 
Street, Bloomsbury, W 

AUSTIN, Miss Alice, 64, fuhere ‘Road, Duke Street, 
Deptford. 

Avatoun, Miss Margaret, 31, Monmouth Road, 
Bayswater, W. 


B 
BALDWIN, Miss Annie, 15, Great James Street 
Bedfcrd Row. 
— PALMER, Mrs., 35, Gloucester Road, 


BARKER, Miss Laura, 4, Silver Street, Greenwich. 

BARLOW, Miss Bill lie, 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden 

BARTON, Miss Adah, 154, Southampton Row 
W.C. 


BASHALL, Miss Bella, St. James’s Villa, Mort- 
lake, 8S. W. 

BATEMAN, Miss (Mrs.. Crowe), 10, Landport 
Terrace, Southsea. 

BATEMAN, Miss Isabel. No. 23. 

BATEMAN, Miss Virginia. No. 10. 

BEADNELL, a Winifred, 10, Hatherley Grove, 
Bayswate' 

BEALBY, Miss, Heathlands, Chadwell Heath, 
Essex. 

BEAUCHAMP, Miss Emily. No. 

BEAUCLIFFE, Miss > a,22, ies Street, 
Portland Place, W 

BEAUFORT, Miss Ellen 14 Meath Street, Batter- 
sea Park, 8.W. 





BEDDARD, Miss Lillian, 129, Strand, W.C. 
BEERBOHM-TREE, Mrs., Haymarket. 
BELL, Miss Minnie, 11, Warwick Road, Maida 


fale, w.. 

BELL, Miss Pattie, 51, Blackstock Road, Fins- 
bury Park, N. 

BENNETT, Miss a, 4, Hanbury Terrace, 
Fentiman Road, 8 

—, Miss icaiss, 11, Garrick Street, 


BENNETT, Mrs., 283, Oxford Street. 

BENSON, Mrs. F. R. No. 4. 

BERNARD-BEERE, Mrs., Haymarket Theatre. 

BERNARD, Mrs. Philip. Woodstock Lodge, 
Woronzow Road, 

BICKERSTAFF, Mrs., 3. ‘Pavlton Square, Kings 
Road, Chelsea. 

BILLINGTON, Mrs. John, Toole’s Theatre. 

BIkCH, Miss Emma. No. 9. 

BOADELLE, Miss Die, care of Mr. A. Rk. Hodgson, 
Princess's Theatre, W. 

BONHEUR, Miss Ivy. No. 30. 

BRAHAM "Miss 7 74, King’s Road, Cam- 
den Road, N.V 

BRANSCOMBE, Miss Maude, 15, Bernard Street, 
Russell Sq uare. 

BRENNAN, Miss Maude, 3, St Philip’s Cottages, 
South Lambeth. 

BRERETON, Miss Stella, See 5 aie Park 
Village East, Regent's Park, 

BRIGHT, Miss Florence, 18, odeaien Street, 
Eaton Square, 8.W. 

BROOKE, Miss Minnie, 12, Auckland Road, New 
Wandsworth, 8.W. 

eer kA Miss Fanny, 47, Fulbam Park Gardens, 

BROUGHTON, Miss Phyllis, 359, Oxford Street, W. 

BRUCE, Miss Alice, 8 Tavistock Square, W.C. 

BRUCE, Miss Fdith, 8, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

BUCKSTONE, Miss Lucy, 16, King Street, Camden 


Town. 

BUFTON, Miss Eleanor, 35, Lillyville Road, Ful- 
ham, 8. 

BURTON, ” Miss Alice. No. 10. 

BYERS, Miss Eleanor, * St. George’s Avenue, 
Tufnell Park Road, 

BYRON, Miss Crede, 94, ities Street, S.W. 


Cc 
CALDWELL, Miss Marianne, 54, Berners Street, 
w. 
CAMPBELL, Miss Mary, 13, St. John’s Villas, Wor- 


pole Road, Wimbledon. 
CANNINGE, Mrs. G., 8, Acacia Place, St. John’s 
Ww 


ood. 
CAREW, Miss Elsie, Cambridge House, 8, 
Ilminster Gardens New Wandsworth, 8.W 
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Ce we Pheebe, 183, Great College Street, 


——. Miss mong 6, Caroline Place, Mecklen- 
uu 


rg 
— Miss Ada, 8, Bloomsbury Square, 
— Miss Alice, 67, Myddleton Square, 
CHESTER, ms Elsie, 13, Bramshill Road, 


Cuenta Steen. Mrs., care of 8. Herberte- 
Basing, Devonshire Park Theatre, Kast- 


bourne. 
—— Miss Lizzie, 24, Noel Street, Isling- 


CLARI, Mdlle., 30, Hercules Buildings, Weat- 
minster Bridge Road. 

CLARK, Miss ag ser 90, Wharton Road, West 
Kensington Park, 

CLAVERING, Miss Marie, 7, Arkles Road, Anfield, 
Liverpool. 

CLIFTON, Mrs. Ernest, At, 
Hammersmith. No. 2 

CLINTON, Miss Kate. No, “a. 

COLEMAN, Miss Fanny, 211, 
Herne Hi ll. 

es Miss, 15, North Common Road 


Wingate Road, 


Norwovud Road, 


lin 
CONWAY, eis Annie, 16, Bolden Street, St. 
John’s; S.E. 
CONYERS, "Miss Addy, The Cee, 14, Grove 
Gardens, St. John’s W ood, N.W. 
COURTENEY, Miss F. L., 66, Prudhoe Street, 


COWPER, Miss Clara, 12, Lavender Sweep, 
CRAMER, | Miss Gladys, 49, Wellington Street, 


oun Mrs. Auguste. No. 

Cross, Miss Emily, 19, Scarsdale Villas, Ken- 
sington, w. 

Cross, Miss Marion. No. 11. 

CUDMORE, Miss, Haymarket. 

CULLEN, Miss Rose, 26, Belgrave Road, Eccleston 
Square , 3. W. 

Curnsrrr, Miss Bella, 162, Junction Road, 
Highgate N. 


D 


DAIROLLES, Miss A., 144, Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, 8.W 

D’ALMAINE, Miss, Britannia. 

D'ALTRA, Miss Marie, 85, South Lambeth Road. 

D’ALVERA, Madame Marie, 13, Bulwer Place, 
Stafford Street, fay anne or 

D’Arcy, Mrs. Conyers, Haymarke 

D’ARVILLE, Miss Camille, 26, ond Bond Street, 


w. 

D’AUBAN, Madame Marriette, 3, Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden. 

DAWES, Mrs., 7, Bruton Street, W. 

DAWNAY, Miss Florence, 10, Berners Street, W. 

DAWSON, Miss Jennie, 149, Broadhurst Gardens, 
West Hampstead. 

Day, Miss Nora. No. 21. 

DE GREY, Miss, 59, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 

DELAVAL, Miss Frances, ll, Garrick Street, 


beer “Miss Dorothy, 83, The Chase, Clapham, 


DENE, Miss Jessica, 26, Old Bond Street, W 
DE SOLLA, Miss ar 1, St. John's Road, 
Burghley Ro Road, N.W. 
DE jovi iss Bettina, Empire. 
DETCHON, Miss Adelaide, 27, George Street, 
inburgh. 
——. a Wee. Mary, 26, Wellington Street, 


trand, W. 

DIGBY, Miss Maude, 44, Wingate Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

DONNELL, Miss Meimo 10, Nicholas Street, 
Burnley. 

pom, Miss Alice, 22, Gilbridge Avenue, Sun- 


erland. 
Doris, Miss Thessa, 11 Garrick Street, W.C. 








{ 
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DovuGLass, Miss Hilda, 9, Richmond Hill, Old 
Trafford, Manchester, 

DRAKE, Miss Dorothy, 31, Lancaster Road, W 

DRUMMOND, Miss Dolores, 275, Coldharbour 
Lane, 8.W. 

DUGGAN, Miss Maggie, 18, Montague Place, W.C. 

DuNBAk, Miss Jennie, 18, Greek Street, Liver- 
poo! 


E 


EASTLAKE, Miss, Princess’s. 

EDMISTON, Miss, 4, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

EpWAkpDs, Miss Fanny, 30, St. Stephens Avenue, 
Shephera’s Bush. 

ELLIsTON, Miss Maude, 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 

ELMORE, Miss Maud, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

EMMERSON, Miss, 51, Albany Street, N.W. 

ENGLAND, Miss Daisy, 124, Lewisham Road, S.E. 

iNGLEMAN, Mise, Roseberry House, West Street, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 
ENSON, Miss Fanny, 5, Colville Houses, Bays- 





water. 
a com Miss, 77, Seymour Street Hyde Park 


EsMOND, Miss Georgie, 148, Euston Road, N.W. 

EVELYN, Miss Rose, Globe. 

EVERLEIGH, Miss Kate, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

EyrE, Miss Sophie, 8, Carlisle Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 


F 
FAWCETT, Miss Cassie, 26, Muida Hill West, 
Ww 


FEATHERSTONE, Miss Vane, Comedy. 
FENTON, Miss Angela, 1, Fulham Park Gardens, 
8.W. 


FERNANDO, Miss Lizzie, 11, Garrick Street. 

FERRERS, Miss Helen, The Cottage, Datchet, 
nr. Windsor. 

FERRISS, Miss Amy, 11, Garrick Street. 

FFOLLIOTT, Miss, 11, Garrick Street,W.C. 

FINCH, Miss Alice, 186, Bristol Road, Birmingham 

FINDLAY, Miss Josephine, 65, Murray Eoad, 
Clapham Common. 


ForsyTH, Miss Helen, 143, Church Street 
Chelsea. 

FORTESCUE, Miss, The Cottage, Datchet, near 
Windsor. 


FoRTESCUE, Miss Minnie. No. 21. 

FosTER, Miss Clouston, 11, Garrick Street W.C 

FRANKLEIN, Madame Lucy, Cathedrai Hotel, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

FRASER, Miss A. No. 43 

FRASER, Miss Lydia, 31, Lord Nelson Street, 
Liverpool. 

FRERE, Miss Loyale, 14, Gillbridge Avenue, Sun- 
derland. 


G 


GAYLORD, Madame Julia, 446, Strand, W.C. 

GEORGE, Miss Emily, 38, Mansion House Street, 
Hammersmith. 

GIFFARD, — M. A., 27, The Grove, Hammer- 
smith, 

— ‘Mrs. G. H., 74, West 38th Street, New 
Yo 


Gnsant, ” Miss Julia, 78, Lady Margaret Road, 
Tufnell Park. 
GILMORE, Miss Louise, 
Sunderlend. 
GLENCAIRN, Miss Florence, 
street, Portland Place. 
GLYNDON, Miss Constance, Opera Comique. 
GODDARD, Miss Dora. No. 25. 
GOETZE, Miss Gertrude, Ceaser Theatre. 
GOLDNEY, Miss Gabrielle, ( odrell Theatre. 
GOURLAY, Miss Chelsea Gardens, 
“Chelsea Bridge Road, Px 
GRAFTON, Miss Cecile. No. 41. 
GRAHAME, Miss Cissy, Comedy Theatre 


care of H. Rudland 


22, Devonshire 
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—_ Miss Maud, 26, Great Coram Street 


GRAY, Miss Dolly. No. 9. 
Gray, Miss “a 2, John Street, Hercules 


, 11, Garrick Street. 

GREVILLE, Miss Eva, 8, Catherine Street, Strand. 

GREY, Miss Elsie, care of Miss Nellie Grey, 
AC quarium, Great Yarmouth. 

GREY, aise Ja! Jane, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

GRIFFITHS, Miss Mary, Cleveland House, Junce- 
tion Road, Upper Holloway, N. 

GRUNDY, Miss Amy, 100, Southampton Row, W.C. 

GWYNNE, Miss Daisy, 57, Park Road, Aston, 


ingha 
bates = Stise Emma, 80, Gresham Road, 


H 


HAL¥FORD, Miss Annie, Avenue. 
HAMILTON, Miss A. No. 11. 
HAMILTON, Miss Charlotte D., 11, 

Street, W.C. 
HAMMACK, Miss Alice, Park Villa, Teddington, 


HARCOURT, Miss Ada, Liverpool Hotel, King's 


HARoourT, Miss Annette, 11, Garrick Street. 

HARCOURT, Miss Lottie, care of Forbes Dawson, 
Princess’s “a 

HARMER, Miss. No. 

HARRIS, Miss Pract nol Shakespeare Theatre, 
Liverpool. 

HARRISON, Miss Bessie, Vaudeville. 

HARRISON, Miss Fanny, care of Isaac Cohen, 
Pavilion Theatre, Mile End Road, E. 

HARTNOLL, Miss Hattie, Carlton House, Bleisho 
Road, Lavender Hi 

HASTINGS, Miss hg 1, Packington Street, 
Islington. 

HASTINGS, Miss Helen, 60, Scarsdale Villas, 
Kensin 

HASTINGs, Miss Nora, 216, Friern Rd., Dulwich. 

HAUGHTON, Miss Sybil, 2, Newnham Terrace, 
Westminster Bridge Road. 

HAWTHORNE, Miss Grace, Princess’s Theatre. 

HAYEs, Miss Mabel, 22, + wy Park Road, N.W. 

HAYNES, Miss Mabel K., 6, St. Paul’s Road, 
Camden ge -W. 

HENLEY, Miss J osephine, 4, Ly ie Terrace, 
Westminster Bric ige Road, 

HERBERT, Miss Ethel, 137, N ew et Street. 

——— Miss Gwynne, Beauclerc Buildings, 


e 
HERITAGE, Miss Dora, Holland Place 
Chambers, Kensington. 
a. Miss Agnes, Meadowside, Hampton 
ic 


Garrick 


13, 


HILL, Miss Adria, Grand Theatre, Douglas. 
HILL, Miss Caroline, 1, Stansfield — Brixton. 
HILTON, Miss Florrie Hurle. No. 23 

HOBAN, Miss Lilian, 162, Junction Road, High- 


gate 
Hopson, , Miss Kate, 15 cen  aecteteeacaems 
Milton, 


HOLMES, Miss Nelly, P.O., Leicester. 

HOMFREY, Miss Gladys, Vaudeville. 

Hope, Miss Eva, 68, Quay Street, Manchester. 

Howss, awe Maude, 7, Catherine Street, 
tran 

HowEs, Miss Millie, Britannia Theatre. 

HUDSPETH, Miss Marie, 98, Regent Street, W. 


HUMPHREYS, Miss Trissie. No. 80. 

Hunt, Mrs. No. 22. 

mee sd Maggie, 89, Roundhill Crescent, 
ton. 


HUNTLEY, Miss B., St. James’s Theatre. 

HUNTLEY, Miss Marion, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

HUXLEY, Miss Nellie, 32, Waterloo Road, 8.E. 

Hypg, Miss Nellie, Sunny Side, Priory Road, 
Moseley Road, Birmingham. 

HYDE, Miss Rosa, 49, Lorne Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


I 


ILLINGTON, Miss a, 63, Hungerford Road, 
Camden Koad N. 


DIRECTORY. 
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INNES, Miss Isabel, 6, York Street, W.C. 
——-. eg | 40,  Westcroft Square, Ravens- 


as Mine artonde, 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


J 

a aaa Kate, Relic House, Prima Road, 

JAY, Miss Harriet, Hamlet Court, 5 
Sea. 


JECKS, Miss Clara, Adelphi Theatre. 

JOCELYN, Miss Fanny, 417, Harrow Road, W. 

JOCELYN, Miss Mary, 19, Beaumont Street, W. 

JOHNSON, Miss Ethel, Colonial College, 
Hollesley Bay, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

JOHNSTONE, Miss, Vaudeville. 

JOHNSTONE, Miss Eliza, Toole’s Theatre. 

JOHNSTONE, Miss Madge, Strand Theatre. 

JORDAN, Miss Edith, 23, Claverton Street, 
Pimlico. 8.W. 


outhend-on- 


K 
ce, may Kate, 133, Neville Road, Stoke 
N 


KEENE, Miss Taigi. No. 10. 

KENNEY, Miss Rosa, 10, Vereker Road, West 
Kensington. 

KENWARD, Miss Edith, 50, ClareviJle Grove, 
Queen's Gate. 

KILPACK, Miss Mary, Theatre Royal, Plymouth. 

KIN@sBURY, Miss Evelyn, 7, Woburn Place, W.C. 


No. 7. 

KINGSLEY, Miss Florence, 9, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 
KINGSLEY, Miss Mary, 9, Caroline Street, Bed- 

ford Square, W.U. 
KINGSTON, Miss Gertrude, 
Palace Road, S.W. 
KINNAIRD, Miss Helen, 72, Albion Road, Stoke 
Newington. 
KNIGHT, Miss Bessie. No. 22. 
KNIGHTS, Miss Agnes, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 


Caroliue Street, 


114, Buckingham 


L 


LANE, Mrs., Britannia Theatre. 

LANGTRY, 7 361, West 23rd 
York, U.S. 

LANNER, Madaine Katti, 73, Tottenham Court 


Street, New 


Roa d, 

LARKIN, Miss Sophie, The Bourne, Bolton Gar- 
dens, High Road, Chiswick. 

LAVENDER, Miss Florence, 11, Garrick Street 


* LE BERT, Miss, 32, Gt. Percy St., Lloyd Sq., W C 


LECLERCQ, Miss Varlotta, Bedford House, Car- 
lyle Square, Chelsea, S.W. 

LECLERCQ, Miss Ruse, 268, King s Road, Coelsea, 
8.W. 


LEE, Miss Jennie, 11, Garrick Street. 

LEE, Miss Katie, 31, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

LEE, Miss Lillie, 68, Waterloo Road, 8. E. 

LEIGH, Mrs. H., 64, Waterloo Bridge Road, S8.E. 

LEITH, Miss Helen, 1 Flat. 3, Russell Chambers 
Bury Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

LEMORE, Miss Clara, Broom Hill, Orpington, 


Kent. 

LENTON, Miss Annie, 42, Division Street, Shef- 
field. 

LEONARD, Miss Constance, 34, Claremont 
Square, 


LESLIE, Miss ’ Fannie, Avenue Lodge, Avenue 
LESTER, Miss Leslie, 50, The Grove, Hammer- 


smith. 

L’ESTRANGE, Miss Madelne, 
Ainsdale, Southport. 

LETHBRIDGE, Miss Alice, 64, Grosvenor Park, 
Camberwell. 

LEVERETS, Miss Henrietta, 13, Weltje Road, 
Hammersmith. 

LEVETTEZ, Miss Emily, G. P. O0., Capetown, 8. 


The Grange, 


Africa. 
LEvkY, Miss Florence, 57, Penrose Street, Wal- 
worth. 
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LRWES, Miss Marie, 17, Pelham Street, South 
me Sa Evelyn, The Deest House, Broms- 
Lurvom,” Miss Helen, 7, North Bank, Regent’s 


LIppoN, Miss Amy, 166, Euston Road, N.W. 

LIND, Miss Letty, 9, Gower Street, W.C. 

LINDRN, Miss Laura, 49, Pall Mall, Sd 

LINDEN, Miss Marie, Strand Thea 

LINDLEY, Mise ses - Chishester Street, 
St. George 3 Square 

me Miss Ethel, 26, Scke Road, Lavender 


LorD, Miss Beatrice, Regent Street, Haslingden, 
Manchester. 


LORD, Miss Daisy, 177, Great Portland Street, W. 
LOSEBY, Miss Constance, 79, The Grove, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


a = Louise, $4, Brownlow Road, Dal- 
ston, 


M 
— Mrs., 7, Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, 


McHay, Miss Evelyn. No. 
MADDICK, Mrs. Alfred, e Eversieigh, ” Clyde 
, Wallington, Surrey. 


port. ; 
nite Miss Edith. Vaudeville. 
—: Miss Ethel, 6, York Street, Covent 


MEASOR, ‘Miss Adela, 3, Holland Place Chambers, 
Church Street, Kensington. 
a, Miss Ida, Rothley, Macauley Road, 


am. Miss Rose, Rothley, Macauley Road, 
MELLON, Miss Woolgar, 23, Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, 8. W. 


MELNOTTE,’ Miss Nellie, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

MELVILLE, Miss Florence, 26, Old Bond Street, w. 

MELVILLE, Miss Lizzi2, 105, Manor Place, Wal- 
wo 

MERIVALE, Miss oa 18], King’s Road, 
Camden Road, N 

MERRILL, Miss Maud, aa Eaton Terrace, 8.W. 

MERRYWEATHER, Miss M. No. 21. 

METCALF, Miss Alice, 11, Garrick Street. 

MIGNON. Miss Sara, Sydenham House, Brearley 
Street, Birmingham. 

——— se Millicent, 6, York Street, Covent 


MILLER, ‘Miss E,, terion. 
MILLWARD, Miss, yr Theatre. 
MILTON, Miss Maud, 85 35, Keppel Street, Russell 


Square 
MISKA, ale, “The Era Office, 49, Wellington 
, Strand, Ww.c, 
M’NEILL, , Miss Amy, 157, Downnam Road, 
Islington, 
MONTAGU, Mise Susie, Elephant and Castle. 
MONTROSE, Miss Marie, 16, Hart Street, Blooms- 


ury. 

= Louise, 33, Mall Road, Hammer- 
smith. 

Moork, Miss Eva, Toole’s Theatre. 

— Miss Marie (Mrs. F,), East Lynne 


seam = Miss. Mary, Criterion. 

MORAY. Miss Aldyth. No. 41. 

MoRGAN, Miss, Britannia. 

MORTIMER, Miss Grace, 44, Alderville Road, 
Parson's Green, ——. 

MORTON, Miss Maggie. No. 

MURIELLE, Miss po to, "Blandford Road, 
Bedford Park, Chiswi 

ae i ow Alma, : fi Holbeck Road, Stock- 


Munnar, Miss Ethel, 19, Loughboro’ Road, 
Brixto 


n. 

MURRAY, Miss Lilian, 53, Railway Street, 
Nelson-in-Marsden, "Lancashire 

MURRAY, Miss Nellie, "93, Steele's Road, Haver- 
stock Hill. 
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MURRAY Miss Rose, 35, Keppel Street, Russell 


Square. 
MuRRAY, Mrs. Gaston, 19, Loughboro’ Road, 
Brixton, 8.W. 


N 


NEILSON, Miss Ada, 5, Oakden Street, 8.E. 

NEILSON, Miss Naomi, - Oakden Street, S.E 

NELSON- Ramsay, Miss, 56 , Cecil Street, C.0. M., 
Manchester. 

NETHERSOLE, Miss Olga, 31, Tavistock Place, 
W.C. 


NEWHAM, Miss Rose, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

NEWHAM, Miss Violet, il, Garrick Street, W.C. 

NEWMAN, Miss riettie, 6, Pavilion Parade, 
Brighto n. 

NEWPORT, Miss M. No. 4 

NEWTON, ‘Miss Kate, 68, Radcliffe Road, Bolton. 

NIAS, Miss Ellen, Haymarket. 

NILTON, Miss. No. 22. 

NISBET, Miss Clara, 8, Salisbury Road, Noel 


Park, N 

NORINA, Malle. Iima, 8, New Inn Chambers, 
Sti trand, 

NORREYS, Miss, 9, High Street, Kensington. 

NUGENT, Miss Grace, Bron Holway, Kimmel 
Street, Rhyl. 

NUNN, Miss Annette, 1, Park Crescent, Bradford. 


° 
O'CONNOR, Miss Kathleen, 238, Euston Road, 
N.W 


OLIVER, ” Miss Agnes, 241, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 8.W. 

O’REILLY, Miss Emmie, 11, Belsize Park Gardens, 
N.W. 


OSBORNE, Miss Annie, 317, Strand. 
OSBORNE, Miss Kate, 43, Burton Road, Brixton. 
OSMOND, Miss Maude, 4, Montague Terrace, 
Northampton. 
OSTL a 3 Miss Edith, 47, Stoke Newington 
Road, N 


P 


PAGE, Miss, 84, Newington Green Road, Mild- 
may Park, N. 

PAGET, Miss, Criterion. 

PALLADINO, Mdlle. Emma, 10, Keppel Street, 
Russell Square. 

PATE, Miss Mabel, 52, Great Maryleoone Street, 
w. 


PATEMAN, Miss a The Ferns, The Grove, 
Hammersmith, 

PAUNCEFORT, Miss c % “st. James’s Theatre. 

PEARMAIN, Mdme., 6, York Street, W.C. 

PEERLESS, Miss Katie, 233, Queen’s Road, 
Dalston. 

PETTIFER, Miss, Britannia. 

PHELPS, Mrs. Edmund, Jodrell Theatre. 

PHILLIPS, Miss Kate, Winter Gardens, Blackpool. 

PHILLIPS, Miss Roland W., 23, Calthorp Street, 
W.c. 


PIERSON, Miss Ethel, 50, Bath Row, Birmingham. 

POOLE, Miss Annie, 3, Aldine Street, Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

POOLE, Miss Marie. No. 9. 

PORTER, Mrs. J. Hewetson, 28, Lower Ormond 
Street, Oxford Road, Manchester. 

PouNDs, Miss Nancy. No. 30. 

PROTHEROE, Miss May, 95, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


R 


RABY, Miss, 126, Devonshire Road, Chiswick. 

RAINBOW, Miss Emma. No. 68. 

RAYNER, Miss Alice, 94, Albert Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 

REID, Miss Bessie (Mrs. C. W. Wilson), 35, Bed- 
ford P ce, W.C. 

REID, Mie Rhoda, 11, Garrick Street, W.C.: 











— 
~~ 


ee) ee ee |) 
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—— Miss Marie, 415, Glossop Road, Shef- 
e 


RICHARDS, Miss Cicely, Princess’s. 
RIDGWAy, Miss Rose, 11, Garrick Stree 
RIGHTON, Miss Mary, 55, Gladstone Road, South 


Wimbledon. 
RIGNOLD, Miss Kate, The Watton, Brecon, 
8. Wales. 


RIPLEY, Miss. 6, Devonshire Street, W. 
ROBBERDS, Miss Emma, 58, Hunsden Road, New 


Cross, 3.E. 

ROBERTS Miss Rose (Mrs. Louis Calvert), Home 
Cottage, Datchet. 

ROBERTSON, Miss Fanny, 8, Tavistock Place, W.C. 

ROBERTSON, Miss Rosy, 65, Ph Ibeach Gardens, 
South Kensiugton. 

ROBINS, Mrs. —_ 12, Rose Terrace, Ken- 


ni nm Par! 

RODRICK, Miss Maude, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

ROGERS, Miss Jennie, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

ROMA, Miss T., 164, Tag *s Road, Chelsea. 

RORKE, Miss Kate, Eagle House, Edith Grove, 
Ww. Brompton. 

meer Miss Mary, 17A, Great George Street, 


Miss Annie (Mrs. Horace Nevill), 27, 
Victoria Street, 8. W. 

ROSE. Miss Lelia, 4. Silver Street Greenwich. 

ROSELLE, Miss Amy,18. Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 

RUSSELL, Miss Violet, 5A, Chepstow Place, 

R ca an 7” garth, Road, 

UTLAND. 88 en, Iv: Prio Oi 

Bedford Park, W.’ sai 


ROSE, 


Ss 


St. ANGE, Miss, Josephine, 14,Westcroft Square, 
Hammersmith, 

ST. CLAIR, Miss Agnes, Derby House, Cheetham, 
Manchester. 

St. JOHN, Miss Amy, 15, Paulton Square, 8.W. 

ST. JOHN, Miss eK 57, Wellington Road, 
St. John’ s Wood, N.W. 

St. JOHN, Miss Marie, 11, Garrick Street. 

SANTLEY, Miss Kate, Royalty Theatre. 


ae, Miss Lucy, 5, Koman Road, Barns- 

bury, N. 

SCOBIE, Miss a, 72, Brunswick Street, Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh 


Scott, Miss Louie, 2, Leamington Street, Rolton. 
SEAMAN, Miss Julia, 208, Kennington Road, S.E. 
SECCOMBE, Miss —"% = Bedford Place, W.C. 
SHaw, Miss Carr. 

SHE :LBOURNE, Miss Lilian, 155, Fellowes Road, 


N 
SHENTON, Miss Sophie, 25, Sutton 
Holloway Head. Birmingham. 
SHEPHERD, Miss Marie, 42, Baxendale Street, 
Hackney Road. 
SHIRLEY, Miss Madeline, 26, Old Bond Street, W. 
SMITH, Miss Mary, Ivy Leigh, Dalton Road 
New Brighton, Cheshire. 


Street, 


STANHOPE, Miss Constance, Central Hotel, 
Kimberley. 
STANLEY, Miss Maud, 9, Stonor Road, West 


Kensington. 
STAVART, Miss Madge, 38, Goldhawk Road, W. 
—— Miss Millie, 14, Denbigh Street, South 
elgravia. 
STEER, Miss Janette. No. 25. 
STUART, Miss Marie, 11, Garrick Street. 


7 


TAYLOR, Miss Frederica, Guildhall School of 
Music, E.C. 

TEMPEST, Miss Gertrude, 72, Cornwall Road, 
Bayswater. 

CEMPLETON, Miss Agnes, poate Royal, Hull. 

TERENCE, Miss Annie No. 

TERRY, Miss Ellen, Lyceum 

TERRY, Miss Margaret, 92, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 

TERRY, Miss Minnie, Globe. 

THOBURN, Miss Kate, 73, Pentonville Road, N. 

THORNE, Miss Emily, Toole’s Theatre. 


DRAMATIC DIRECTORY. 





ix 


| ba Miss Bella, 12, Buckingham Street, 


TREVELYAN, Miss Hope, 74, Strand. 

TYLER, Miss Florence, 76, Whurton Road, West 
Kensington Park. 
TYRRELL, Miss Adelina, Tohn’s Wood 

Terrace, N.W 


64, St. 


Vv 
Vane, Miss Violet, 190, Earl’s Court Road, 


VANE, Miss, 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
VAUGHAN, Miss Kate, Merton Abbey, Merton, 
8 


urrey. 
VAUGHAN, Miss Susie, Strand. 
VENNE, Miss Lottie, Criterion Theatre. 
VERE, Miss Milly, 35, Bath Road, Bedford Park. 
VERITY, Miss Adrienne, 49, W ellington Street. 
VERNER, Miss Elaine, 67, Great Portland 


Street, W. 

VERNER, Miss Pattie, 8, Pructer Terrace, White- 
field Road, Liverpool. 
VERNIE, Miss Eugenie, 2, 

Paddington 
VERNON, Miss Adelaide, 11, Garrick Street, W,C. 
VERONA, Miss Irene, Bijou Opera House, New 

or 

VICTOR, Miss M. A., Terry’s Theatre 
VILLIERS, Miss Laura, St. Leonard’s, Tulse Hill, 
VokEs, Miss Annie F., 11, Garrick Street. 
VOKEs, ei _ Burleigh House, Loudoun 


Manor Place, 


Road, 
VYRON, tine Beta: 10, Roland Gardens, 8.W. 








Ww 


| WADE, Miss Floreuce, 12, South Street, 
: Square, 8.W. 
WADMAN, Miss, 26, Ola Bond Street, W. 
WALL, Miss Bridgie. No, 21. 
WALLIS, Miss, 57, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park. 
WALTON, Miss Retta, 4, Ranelagh Villas, Grove 
Park, Chiswick. 
WARD, Miss Genevieve, Road, 
Regeut’s Park. 

WARDEN, Miss 5g 7, Bentinck Terrace, 
Regent’ 's Park, N.W. 

WARDEN, Miss Tulle, 130, Fortess Road, N.W. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Thurloe 





lv, Cavendish 


WEBB, Miss Mary. No. 11. 
WEBB, Miss Olipn, Britannia. 
Guilford Russell 


oe Meee 62, Street, 


Squai 
WanTwouTH, a. ae Steeles 
Haverstock Hill 
WEST, Miss Florence, 50. Elm Tree Roa4, N.W. 
WEST. Miss Louie, Theatre Koy al, Croydon. 
WHITE, a Aunie, 18, Bloomfield Road, Maida 


23, Road, 


Hill, 
warty, ‘Vise May, 2, Priory Road, Bedford 


WILLIAMS, Miss Marie, 
Portland Place. 

WILSON, Miss Eva, 
ale, W. 

WOLFF, Miss H., 3, Barmas Road, Bow. 

Woobs, Miss Lillie, 11, Garrick Street. 

WoopwortH, Miss Kdith, Globe. 

WRIGHT, Miss Ethel, No. 21 

WYNTER, Miss Marie, 87, Lewisham Road, 8 E. 


32, Weymouth Street, 


225, Elgin Avenue, Maida 


= 


YORKE, Miss Alice, 55, Hilldrop Crescent, Cam- 
den Koad, N.W. 

YounG, Miss Lena, 421, Edgware Road, W. 

Youne, Miss Lillie, 12%. Lewisham R vad, S.F 


Zz 


ZALESKA, Miss Wanda, care of Gilbert Tate, 6, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 

ZANA, Miss Stella, 6, York Street. 

| ZERBINI, Miss Carlotta, Gloucester House, 108, 

Leightor Road, N.W. 






A 


ABBEY, Henry E., 9, Adam Street, Strand. 
ABBLETT, W. Lee, 7, Green Street, Park Lane. 
ABINGDON, Wo-dns Princess's Theatre. 

ADAMS, Herbert T. No. 10. 

ADESON, Martin, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 
ALEXANDER, George, Lyceum Theatre. 

a, George, 6, York Street, Covent Garden, 


Alsen, ‘Charles, 8, Gt. Castle Street, Regent 
treet. 


AMALIA, 6. P., Baltic a Bonchurch, I.W. 

Amory, Mr. John. No. 

ANDREWS, A. G., lia 

ANNING, James. F. A. Scudamore’s Tour. 

—_—- Papua, Fernham, Paignton, Devon. 
0. 102. 

ARDEN, Wallace, 233, Queen’s Road, Dalston. 

ARLISS, George. No. 43 

ARNIE, Carlon, 109, *Gxtord Gardens, North 
Kensington. 

ARNOLD, Charles, American Exchange, Strand. 

ASHLEY, H., Prince of Wales. 

AUSTIN-LEIGH, A.,11, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

AVERY, E. w., 22, King Kdward’s Place, 
Broad Street, ’ Birminghem. 

AYNESWORTH, E. Alian, 12, 
Hanovez Square, W. 

AYRTON, Robert, 30, Sussex Street, Warwiek 
Square, 8. ¥. 


Princes Street, 


B 


BAGGE, H., 143, Church Street, Chelsea, 
BAILEY, H. E. No. 2 
BAILEY, Wilford, ie; Junction Road, High- 


gate. 

BAILY, Harrington, 12, Buckingham Street 
Strand. 

BALL, Lewis. No 10. 

BALMAIN, F. Rollo, Coventry Club, London. 


BARBER, Charles J. 
Road, Norwich. 

BARNES, J. H. , 36, St John’s Wood Road, N.W 

BARRETT, Geo. 0., No. 88. 

BARRETT, WILSON, Princess's. 

BARRINGTON, Chas., 12, Buckingham Street, W.C. 

BARRINGTON, G. 0. 43. 

BARRS, Herbert, Florence Villa, Church Street 
Wolverhampton. 

BARTLETT, J. J., 9, Ducie Street, Liverpool. 

— © ~ ed ” Herberte, Alexandra Theatre, 
Vv 

BEARNE, Sete. 8 5, Park Place, St. James’s. 

BEATTY, Harcourt. No 10. 

BECK, Philip, care of Messrs. Nye, Greenwood, 
and Moreton, 12, Serjeants’ [nn, Temple. 
ax J. B., ‘Lis, Aubrey Street, Everton, 

Vv 
BEDDOE, "Alfred, 5, Arthur Terrace, Grange Read, 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 
BEDFORD, H., St. James’ Theatre. 
BEERBOHM-' TREE, H., Haymarket. 
BELTRAN, W. Besley, 83, South street, Exeter. 
BENNETT, Chas., 58, Downes Park Road, Hackney 


, Gothic House, Chapel Field 


BEeNson, F. R., Rolleston House, Horncastle, 
Lincs. No. 4, 


BERNAGE, G. H., Princess’s. 

BERNARD, A., Criterion. 

BERNARD, Charles. No. 1. 

BERTRAND, A., 180, Brixton Road, 8, W. 

BERYL, H. ‘Cecil, Grand Theatre, Glasgow. 
BETTERTON, SS Hotspur Street, Ken- 


nington, 8.E. 
Adelphi Theatre. 


PEVERIDGE, J. D., 
BigwouD, G. B., Britannia Theatre. 
No. 7. 


BILLINGTON, Fred, 6, York Street. 
BILLINGTON, Johu, Toole’s Theatre. 
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BIOLETTI, Pascoe, 1, Ditchling Rise, Brighton. 
BIRcH, Ernest, 75. George Street, Portman Square 
BIsHOP, Alfred, 10, St. Peter's Square, Hammer- 
smith, W. k 
BLACK, Kenneth, 18, Redburn Street, 8. W. 
BLACK, Willie, 18, Redburn St., 8. W. 
BLACKBOURNE, G. F., 11, Garrick —- w.c. 
Bair, Athol, 155, Fellowes Road, N 
BLAKELEY, W. , Criterion Theatre. 
BLAKISTON, C. Peyton Lodge, Sheffield. 
BLATCHLEY, W. E, 53, Russell Street, Brixton, 
8.W. 


BLIGHT, Charles, a ay ala Bewdley, Salop. 

BLYTHE, George. No. 4 

BLYTHE, J. 8., Vaudeville. 

BopE, Milton, 423, Moseley Road, Birmingham. 

BOLEYN. R. "< 47, Fulham Park Gardens, 
8.W. 

Bonp, W. A., 67, The Grove, Hammersmith. 

BOSTON, John, 25, Brae ‘Street, Edge Hill, 
Liverpool. 

BOUCICAULT, Dion, 89, Strand, W.C. 

Borns, Leonard, White Cottage, 

Malden. 

BRACEWELL. J., 352, City Road, Manchester. 

BRENNER, Ernest, 76, Prussia Street, Manchester. 

BRICKWELL, H. T., ‘'erry’s Theatre. 

BRICKWELL, W., care of H. T. B., Terry's. 

BRIDGMAN, ‘kk. Avenue. 

BRINKWORTH, W. H., 12, Blurton Road, Clapton 


Coombe, 


Park. 
BRODIE, Matthew, 11, Mecklenburgh Street, 
W.Cc 


Brooks, Walter J., ‘‘ New York Clipper” Office, 
New York. 

BrovuGH, Lionel, Percy Villa, 8. Lambeth, 8.W. 

BROUGH, Sydney, Criterion Theatre. 

BROUSIL, Herr Alois, 2, Nithsdale Drive, Strath- 
bungow, Glasgow. 

BrunNTON, W. E., Tovle’s Theatre. 

BUCKLAW, 49, Snepherd s Bush Green, W. 

BUCKSTONE, z C., 3, Holland Place "Chambers, 
Kensington, 

BuIstT, W. Scott, Vaudeville Theatre. 

BURLEIGH, Charles D., Newton Lodge, Lonsdale 
Road, Barnes. 

BURT, Cecil. No. 11. 

BuRTON, H. D., Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 

BURTON, John, 45, Great Coram Street, W.C. 

BUTLER, Henry, 43, Gainsborough Grove, New 


castle. 
ByYDE, Alfred J., 11, Garrick Street. 


Cc 


CAFFREY, Stephen, Globe. 

CALDER, William, 108, Bloomsbury, Manchester. 
CALVERT, William, 12, Lavender Sweep. 
CAMPBELL, Herbert, 28, Quadrant Read, Essex 


8, Acacia Place, St. John’s 


Capp, Raymond, 7 Hammer- 
smith, W. No. 2 

CARLETON, George %, _ @ Cantlowes Road, 
Camden Square, N.V 

CARNE, > ieee 13, staitiand Park Road,. Hamp- 
stea 

CARTON, —, 15, North Common Road, Ealing. 

CASSON, Walter, Arts Club, Manchester. 

CATHCART, R., St. James’ Theatre. 

CAUTLEY, L., Adelphi Theatre. 

CHALLIS, Rass. No. 9. 

CHAMBERS, H. No. 22 

CHAMPION, W., 140, Lisson Grove, St. John’s 
Wood. 

CHARTERIS, 8., Romano, La Mancha, Peebles- 
shire, Scotland, 5 

| CHATTERTON, Balsir, 6, Adam Street, Adelphi, 

| we, 


Road, 
CANNINGE, G., 
V ood. 


"Elm Grove, 
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CHICHESTER, Henry, Claremont Hotel, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

CHRISTIAN, Albert. No. 11. 

—,- 0., Devon Villa, Larkfield, Rich- 


mond, 
CLARKE, Norman, 403, Kennington Road, S.E. 
CLYNDs, J. H., 183, Albion Road, Stoke Newing- 


COLLIER, Harry, 21, Newington Crescent, Ken- 
Road. 

COLLINGS, ¥rank, e Iliffe Street, Penton Place, 
COLLINS, Arthur B. 

COLMAN, Edward W., 107, Brixton Road, 8. W. 

- Compton, Fdward. No. 1 
CONQUEST, Gecrge, Homestead, Alleyn Park, 
Nottingham. 


ton Green, N. 
COLLETTE, Charles, Opera Comique. 
nington Park 
COLLINGS, C. F. No. 
Kennington, 8 
COLLINs, Arthur, yw 
COLLINS, David, 2, Ree Street, Hercules 
Buildings, 8. E. 
COMPTON. Cecil, 114, "Belvedere Crescent, Belve- 
dere Road, 8. E. 
COMPTON, og 42, Sr Place, 
Bayswater, 
West Dulwich. 
CONSTABLE, Harold, 3, Lenton Road, The Park, 
CONSTANTINE, Z., 321, Harrow Road, W. 
Conway, H. B., Vaudeville. 


Cook, Aynsley, jun., Coventry Club, New 
Coventry Street. 

Cooper, Frank K., 23, Comyns_ Road, 
Clapham Junction. 

COURTNEIDGE, Kobert, 11, Mecklenburgh 
Street, W.C. 


Coutts, Compton, 29, Newcastle Street, Strand. 
CRAMER, Augustus, 71, Cambridge Gardens, 








Notting Hill. 

— Russell, 3, Aldine Street, Shepherd's * 
us! 

CREAMER, Auguste. No. 43. 

CRESWICK, J.B. B 'y Mansions, W.C. 

CRICHTON, Haldane, 113, Bastwell “Terrace, 
Blackburn. 

Cripps, Whiffin, Liverpool Hotel, King’s | 


Cross. 
cnisFonD, Frank, 11, Lanark Villas, MaidaVale, | 


eiene, H., 11, Garrick Street. 

CROFTON, Cecil, Edensor, Chesterfield. 

Cross, A.B. No 88. 

Cross, Julian, 4, Kichmond Villas, Eglantine 
Road, Wandsworth. 


D 


DACRE, Arthur, 18, Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 

DAGNALL, E., Criterion Theatre. 

a, Bernard, Fern House, High Road, Chis- 
ck. 

DALTON, Charles, Battenberg Villa, Queen’s 

Roa ‘d, St. John’s Wood. 

DALTON, J.B. No. 22. 

DANA, Bh. 131, St. George’s Road, 8. W. 

DARRELL, Frederick, 361, Oxford Street, W. 

DARWIN, P.. Rothley, M y Road, C. 

DAVIDSON, J. No. 43. 

DAVIES, Ben, 36, Abbey Road, } 

DAVIES, Coveutry, 41, Blomilerd Vipoad, Maida 
ale. 





DAviks, A., 2, Connaught Villas, 
Road, mn: 

DAwSsoN, Forbes, Glo! 

DAWSON, Stewart, 100. Hartfield Road, Wimble- 


don. 

Day, Ww. H., 22, Santley Street, Brixton, 8.W. 

VELAFORCE, G., Elephant and Castle 

DE PLEDGE. No. 30. 

DE SOLLA, H., yt 8. 

DOBELL, W. L. No.2 

Dopson, J. E., Gone Club, Coventry Street, 
Leiceste r Square. 

DODSWORTH, — 12, Paulton Square, King’s 


Weilesley 











Road, Uhel 
DORNTON, Charles, Fife House, Putney, S.W. 
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DoucGurty, H., care of H. Baily, 12, Buckingham 
Str-et, -C. 

ee Charles, 

DovatAs, 3 Karle L., 22, Blenheim Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W 


DRAYOOTT, Wiltrid, ee, 
DRINKWATER, A E, 1, 


Coventry Club, Leicester 


"iatbeoke Crescent, 


DuNDaAs, 
DuRHAM, J B., 64, 
George’s Square. 


~ Gloucester Street, St. 


E 


EASTMAN, Frederick, 360, Kennington Road, S.E. 
EDGAR, Howard, 27, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


0. 23. 
Epxonne, ¥., 11, Garrick Street. 
EDOUIN, Willie, Strand. 
EDWARDS, G., 88, Aubrey Street, 
Live’ 
EDWARDS, T. “No. 3 
ELLIiort, Gilbert, ‘7 Club, Park Place, W 
ELLIs, Adolphus, 6, York Street. 
ELLIS, Robert. No. 9. 
ELPHINSTONE, A. F., 6, York Street. 
EMMERSON, J. E., 28, Queen’s Square, Bristol. 
EMNEY, Fred. o. 11. 
EpiTavx, Fred, 39, Mortimer Street, Cavendisl: 
Square. 
ERUYNNE, Roydon, Junior Garrick Club. 
EsMOnND, H. V. , 38, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W 
ae Frank, 10, Rosary Gardens, South Ken- 
on, 8. Ww ‘ 
EVERSVIELD, H., Strand, 
EYRE, Wilmot, Bryn-tirion, Court Road, Sutton, 
Surrey, 


Everton, 


F 
FABERT, Charles, 11, Garrick Street. 
— E., Woodlands, Stony Strat- 
ford. 
FALcon, Edward, Coventry Club, W.C. 
FARQUHAR, G., 64, Margaret Street, Cavendish 


Square, W. 
FARREN, William, 31, Moore Street, Cadogan 
Square, S.W. 
FARREN, William, jun., 
Road, Barnes, 5.W. 
FENTON, Frank, Orange House, Lewisham. 
FENWICK, arthur, 10,St. James Street, Brighton. 
FERNANDEZ, F., 6, Stafford Place, Buckingham 
Gate, 8. W. 
FERNLEY, W. No. 9. 
FERRAND, A, Coventry Club. 
FERRAR, Villiers 8,. Belle Vue Road, Rams 
te. 


3, Essex Villas, Ellison 


gate. 

FINCH, Jones, 12, Sydney Street, Brighton. 

FISCHER, H., Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield. 

FISHER, Charles, Liverpool Hotel, King’s Cross. 

FISHER, David 6, St. Augustine's Road, Camden 
Square. 

FISHER, Walter. No. 30. 

FITZALTAMONT, —, jun. No. 30. 

FITZGERALD, Randall, 11, Waterioo Road, Blyth. 

FITZROY, 174, Bath Row, Birmingham. 


FORBES-ROBERTSON, Pe 25, Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square. 

ForRvE, H. Athol, D4 Adelaide Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W 


FORSYTHE, — . Britannia. 

Foss, G. a 140, Cromwell Road. 

ae W., 1, Alfred Place, Kingsdown, 
Bristol. 

FRANCE, F. H., 200, Brecknock Road, Tufnell 

FRANCIS, F. Hawley, 66, Jermyn Street, S.W. 

FULTON, C., 140, Cromwell Road, 8. Kensington. 


G 
GARBOIS, W. H., 4, Ashburnham Villas, Green- 


wich, 8 E. 
GARDEN, E. W., %t. Heliers, East Hill, Wands- 
worth. 


ee 


Xi 


GARDINER, Edward W., Drury Lane Theatre. 

GARDINER, William, Britannia Theatre. 

GARNER, Arthur, » > R., Melbourne. 

GARTHORNE, Cc. 3, Lower King’s Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

GASCOIGNE. H., Marylebone. 

GATHERCOLE, John, 5, Bramwell Street, Sheffield 

GAYNAR, F., 25, Gaistord Street, N.W. 

GIBSON, John, 7, The Avenue, Bedford Park. 

GIbDENS, George, Criterion Theatre. 

GILBERT. arta, 4, 4, Granville Villas, Earlsfield 


8. 

GILBERT, Ss. No. 30. 

GILMORE, W. N., 543, Queen s Road, Sheffield. 

GLOVER, Pr. C., Comedy. 

GOODACRE, Frank, Hillside, Ilkeston. 

aes Bernard, 54, Devonshire Street, Portland 

ace 

GOULD, Fred, 16, Wilkinson Street, 
Square, Clapham Koad, 

GOULD, N a 20, Beaufort Gardens, 
Brompton, 8. W. 

GRAHAM, J. F., 14, Denbigh Street, 8.W. 

GREET, Ben, Old Chariton, Kent. 

GREY, "Lytton, Falka Cottage, Cochrane Street, 
St. John’s Wood. 

GRIDLEY, Lawrence. No. 30. 

GROVE, F., Vaudeville Theatre. 

GROVES, Charles, 33, Loughboro’ Park, S.W. 

= Percy, 57, Park Road, Aston, Birming- 

am. 


Albert 


= 


HALLATT, W. H., 32, Brownlow Street, Liverpool. 


HAMILTON, Heury, care of Lilford Arthur, 
Olympic. 

HANDLEY, J. W., 15, King Edward’s Place, 
Birmingham. 


Harcourt, Sidney, 15, Fanthorpe Street, Lower 
Richmond Road, Putney. 

HARDING, Rudge, 7, Colchester St., 
Square, 8. S.W. 

Harpy, W. S., Julian pees. Ludlow. 

HARLEY, Newport. No. 43. 

HARRIS, Augustus, Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

HARRISON, Cyril, 9, Seatield Terrace, South 
Shields. 

HARRISON, F., Drury Lane Theatre. 

HARTFORD, W. 8., 90, Hatcham Park Road, New 


St. George’s 


Cross. 
HASTINGS-BATSON, 51, 

Common. 
HAWTHORNE, Murray, Barton 


Kilgate Road, Clapham 


Fields, Canter- 


bury. 
HAwTREY, C. H., Comedy and Strand. 
HAYNES, T. P., 89, Louzhboro’ Park, S.W. 
HEMMING, Alfred, Villa Hertha, Neubauer 
Strasse, ee ‘gamete 
HEMSLEY, W.'T. No. 
HENDERSON, Mr. and ‘irs. John, 
Theatre, N.W 
HENDRIE, E,, Opera Comique. 
— Geo. Lester, 12, Devon Street, Liver- 


Marylebone 


pool. 
HERBERTE, Charles. 
HERBERTE-BASING, 


No. 26. 
am, Coventry Club, 


Gretney Street, Hulme, 


HILL, _ 12, Audley Street, Bootle, Liver- 
pool 

HILL, Reginald, 106, Stamford Street, 8. E. 

HILTON, A. T., Post Office, Melbourne, 

HOGGAN-ARMADALE, E. H., Livingstone Avenue 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

HOLDEN, Henry. ° Lg! 

HOLLINS. Redfern 

— Stanley, 7, Oakfield. Villas, Stroud Green, 


Howe, J. B., Britannia. 
HUGHNOTT, "E., Stibbington Hall, 


Wansford, 
North Hants. 


| 
| 
| 
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IMANO, H. M., 10, St. Petersburg Place, Bays- 
water, 

- IRISH, Frank. No. 8. 

IRVING, Fred, Junior Garrick Club. 

IRVING, Henry Lyceum. 


gw 


JAMES, David, Criterion Theatre 
JAMES, Lewis. No. 22 
JOHNSON, Charles, F. No. 


K 
KARPE, Louis, 6, York Street, W.C. 
KAYF, Frederick, 11, Garrick Street, W,C. 
KEITH, Ogilvy. 15, Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 
KEITH, * ee 2, Priory Park Road, Kilburn, 
N.V 


neni Louis, 5, Radipole Road, Fulham 
S.W. 
KEMBLE, H., 36, Oxford Street, W. 


KENNY, C. H., 27, Talbot Read, W. 
KENT, Henry. No. 22 


KEsTON, C. Berkly, 51, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 

KNOBEL-RousBY, G., 49, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C, 


L 


LABLACHE, Luigi, 51, Albany Street, N.W. 

LAMBOURNE, T. J., St. George's Villa, ! St. James’s 
Road, Upper Tootir g. 

LANE, C. Leveson, 114, Denbigh Street, Warwick 
Square, W.C. 

LATHAM, F. G., 317, Strand, W.C. 

LAVERS, Lawrence, 10%, Stamford Street, S.E. 

LAWRENCE, Arthur, 23, Bath Row. Bedford Park. 


LEE. Henry, Haveluck Villa, New Malden, 
Surrey 

LEGGE, rt. G., 8, Great Castle Street, Regent 
Street, as 


LELY, Durward, Old 
Bond Street. 

LENNOX, Edward, 76, Bramah Roa‘, Brixton.S.W 

LESTER, Arthur, 84, Bold Street, Chorlton Road, 
Manchuster. 

LESTER, G., ft rince s Theatre, Bradford. 

LETHCOURT, H. J., 6, Lupas Street, St. George’s 
Square, 8.W. 

LEVER, Edwin No.4 

LoMAX, Fawcett, 72, re Street, Rother- 


care of Alfred Moul, 26 


ham. No. 4i. 

LONSDEL, —, 18, Albert Road, Stamford Hill, 

LOVELL, W. T;, 45, Cornwall ‘Koad, v= bam Ran 
Park, Ww. 

LowE, Mr. and Mrs. William, 107, Vine 
Street, Liverpool. 

LOWNE, ©. M., Toole’s Theatre. 

LUDLOW, Charles L., 70, Rushmore Road, 
Clapton. 


LYLE, Arthur, 2, Woolstone Villas, Forest Hill, 
LYNDAL, Percy, 3, Calverley Parade, Tunbridge 
We lis. 


Lyson, James. No. 22. 
LYTTON, Henry A. No. 30. 


M 


MACDONA, Charles, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

MACDONNELL, F., Opera Comique Theatre 

McDOwWELL, J., Oxfurd Hotel, City Road, Brad- 
ford. 

MACKERSIE, Arthur. No 

MACKINTOSH, —, 6. We saat Road, Bedford 
Park, Chiswick. 

MACKLIN, F. H., 7, Fairfax Road, Bedford Park. 

M’ LAVEN, J.D... 446, Strand. 

MACLEAN, J., 14, Percy Street, Tottenham Court 


Road. 
MACLEOD Norman, Royalty, Glasgow. 
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MANLEY, C. E., Wilmslow Road, Manchester. 

MARSHALL, Percy F., 2, Loris Road, West Ken- 
sington . yi 

MARSHALL, T. E. 

— Reginald S * Buckingham Street, 


MARTYN, McGill, Coventry Club. 

MASON, 3 . 2, St. Marguret’s Place, West- 
minster, 8.1 

MASTERS, Charles, 5, Vectis Terrace, The Park, 
Southampton. 

MATTHEWS, H. P., 48, ~ ‘ieee Rond, Dalston. 

MATTHEWS, Sant, Te 

MAUDE. Cyril, Vaude ile Theatre. 

et; 


MAURICE, * ety. 
Mravows, W . W., 14, Lrene Road, Poole Park, 
MELFORD, Austin, Fernley House, Norfolk 


Square, Southsea. 
MELTON, Cyril, Junior Garrick Club. 
MERER, Frederick, 197, Pentonville Road, King’s 


ross, N. 

—_ Gaston, 148, Upper Richmond Road, 
utney. 

MERVIN. Fred, 5, Torrington Square, W.C. 

MEYNELL. Clyde, 7, Lancaster Place, oon. 

—— — 13, Garway Road, Leinster 
Square, W. 

MINSHULL, G. ?., 140, Russell Road, Southport. 

MITCHELL, George, 69, Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 

MOLLISON, W., 12, Harrington Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 

MONTEFIORE, Ernest. No. 22 

MONTGOMERY, Hugh, 22, Great George Square, 

ve 

MONTGOMERY, U.. R., 4, Thirlmere Street, Cheet- 
ham Hill, Manchester. 

Moorg, J. P., 68, Radcliffe Road, Bolton 

MORELL, a. i., 19, Harley Street, w. 

MorGAN, CA, ” Marylebone Theatre, 

Morgan, Wilford, 228, Piccadilly. 

MoRRIS, “allen, A Linom Road, Ciapham, 8. W. 

Moss, Harry, Britannia Theatre. 

MOUILLOT, Frederick. No. 25. 

MOUL, ey 26, Old Bond Street, w. 

Moir, J. A., 2, oe Liverpool. 

MULHOLLAND, J. B. No. 

MURE, Roland, 22, Greek ‘Street, Liverpool. 

MURRAY, Arthur, 372, City Road, N. 

MURRAY, G. C., Junior Garrick Club. 

MURTON, Cc. z 2, Park Villas, Caxton Road, 
Wood Green, N. 


N 


NAINBY, R., Strand. 

NELSON, Harold B. No. 10. 

NELSON-RAMSAY, J., 56, Cecil Street, C. on M., 
Manchester. 

NEVILLE, L. L. No. 25. 

NEVILLE, Henry, Crescent House, Queen’s Cres- 
ceut, Haverstock Hill. 

NEWALL, Colonel Marius, 75, Jermyn Street. 

NEWBOUND E., Britannia Theatre. 

NICHOLLS, Harry, Drury Lane Theatre. 


NOBLE, C. R., 4, Comberton Road, Upper Clap- 
ton, E. 

MoRTHCOTE, J. and W., Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
Liverpool, 

Oo 

OTLEY, Charlies, 11, Bengeworth Road, Cam- 
berwell, 8. 

OUSELEY, Mulvy, Britannia Theatre. 

OUTRAM, Mr. and Mrs, Leonard, 10, Sussex 


Mansions West, Maiden Lane, W.C 


P 

PAGDEN, Henry, 40, Westcroft Square, Ravens- 
court Park, W. 

PAGDEN, Leonard, No. 56. 
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PaGE, Ashley, 64, Outer Temple, W.C. 

PAGET, F. M., 166, Regent Street. 

PALEY, John. No, 41. 

PARKER, Harry, Gaiety Theatre. 

PARKER, R., 13, Maids Hill, W. 

PARKER, J. R., 13, Maida Hill, W. 

PATEMAN, Robert, The Ferns, The Grove, Ham- 
mersmith, Ww. 

PATTISON, Reginald, The Studio, St. 
Wood, N.W. 


PAULTON, "Edward A., Theatre Royal, Leicester. 

PAULTON, Tom. No. 61. 

PAXTON, ‘Sydney. No. 10. 

PEARCE, Joseph E., 31, Great Coram St., W.°. 

PEDLEY, Byron, 10, Ellis Street, Hulme, Man- 
chester. 

PENLEY, W. 8., Comedy. 

PERCEVAL-CLARK, P., 9, Queen Annes Gardens, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

PERCYVAL, T. W., Princess’s. 

PERRETTE, W. H., 6, School Terrace, Walsall. 

PHILLIPS, George &., Chantry Villa, Albion 


John’s 


, N.W. 
PHYTHIAN, G., 3, Littlegate Street, St. Ebbes, 
Oxford. 


PIFFARD, Hamilton, 24, Lansdowne Road, W 

PINERO, A. W., Echo Lodge, Milton - next- 
Gravesend. 

Pitt, Felix, 56, Turner Street, Mile End Road, E 

POLHILL, Cowley. No. 22. 

POLSON, George P., 253, Kennington Road, 8.E. 

PooLE, Harold. No. 30. 

PORTER, J. Hewetson, 28, Lower Ormond Street, 
C. on M., Mauchester 

PoWELL, E. 8., Drury Lane. 

PRINGLE, Stanley, 11, Garrick Street, W.C. 

PuRKIS, H. W. Boyton, Gladstone Villa, Manor 
Park, Essex. 


R 


RAINBOW, J.G. No. 

RAPHAEL, Francis, “ Bar dolph Road, Tufnell 
Park. 

RAYMOND, Alfred G., 62, 
Bromwich. 

RAYMOND, Louis, Norton Chambers, Gt. Ormond 
Street. 


Walsall Street, West 


REYNOLDS, Walter. Ne. 33. 
RICHARDSUN, A. No. 2 
KIGHTON, Edward, 20, Bt Mary Abbotts Terrace, 
Kensington, WwW. 
Theatre, 


RIGNOLD, George, Her Majesty's 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

RIGNOLD, Lionel, The Watton, Brecon, S. Wales. 

RIGNOLD, William Blaxland House, Hornsey 


Park, N. 
RITCHIE, A. Young, 5, Dalhousie Terrace, Edin- 


urgh. 

RIVERS, Chas., Lowe’s Exchange, Broad- 
way, New York. 

RosBERrtTs, Arthur, Avenue Theatre. 

ROBERTS, Sam. No. 43. 

RoBERTS, W., 7, Carpenter's Road, Stratford. 

ROBERTSON, Dioo, 65, Philbeach Gardens, South 
Kensington. 

RoBERTSON, T. W., 27, Woburn Place, W.C. 

Rosson, E. M., 19, Ampthill Square, N.W. 

Rosson, Frederick, 72, Bath Row, Birmingham. 

Rosson, Leonard, 5, Spring View, New Brighton. 

RocuE, L., Avenue Theatre. 

Rock, —— 5 Sinclair Mansions, Richmond 


947, 


Road, W. 
ROpNEY, Frank, Strand. 
ROpDNEY, 8., The Towers, Southampton. 
Rok, Bassett, Shaftesbury Theatre. 
ROGERS, John Henry, 107, Lambeth Palace Road. 
Ross, Herbert, 53, Grand Parade, Eastbourne. 
we L., 28, Gaisford Street, Kentish Town, 


RUSSELL, Walter, Junior Garrick Club. 
RYLEY, Charles. No. 11. 
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